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THE KNOB PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. . 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


ISING straight up from the fertile 
Blue Grass lands of Central Ken- 
tucky, like a mole on a smooth 

cheek, are a high range of timbered hill 
lands known as “the Knobs.” Unlike 
the mountain land of Kentucky—much 
of which is rich and productive—the 
Knob land is thin, and but little grass 
grows on its heights. Many of its hills 
are bare blue clay; others are masses of 
briars and timbers. The Knob land is 
partially owned by farmers of the ad- 
joining Blue Grass and leased to the 
Knob folk for the paying of the taxes on 
it only; other parts of this hilly soil are 
owned by people of the neighboring 
towns, who permit the natives to live on 
a few acres for the work of cutting and 
hauling to town the owners’ year’s sup- 
ply of stove-wood. More often, how- 
ever, the “ Knobby ” owns ten or twenty 
acres, which either he or an ancestor 
had bought for the munificent sum of 
two dollars an acre. 

A one-room log cabin, with a ladder 
or peg-reached loft, is his home. An out- 
. side chimney of sticks and clay is his 
flue; the roof is of boards of his own 
make; the hearth is a huge slab of the 
native rock. Occasionally there is a lit- 
tle lean-to kitchen, built of stray planks, 
barrel staves, etc. The beds are most 
often “ home-made ”—made by driving 
sharpened sticks into augur-holes bored 
in the walls of the cabin, and spreading 


across these sticks dogwood poles, which 
are secured by strips of hickory bark. 
The chairs are few in number and helped 
out by old boxes, etc. “Fetch in a 
couple them thar chunks out thar, Bill, 
ter set on,” the Knob host says to his son 
when visitors are present—adding half- 
apologetically, “Cheers air sorter scase 


jes’ now.” There is no fence about his 
dwelling, and the fences about his 
cleared “ patches” are usually of brush 
alone. 


Every householder raises a small patch 
of corn for his bread, and has a hog or 
two that he allows to run wild and fat- 
ten on mast (acorns and other nuts and 
roots), which gives the flesh an oily fat- 
ness. The cow, of which he usually 
owns a scrub specimen, makes her liv- 
ing by browsing on the bushes and eat- 
ing the bark and buds she finds about 
her. She does not take kindly to grass 
when she sees it, but seems to prefer the 
bush browsing. 

With meal in the barrel, meat hanging 
from the “ jyst.” and wood to be had for 
the reaching out of his hand, the Knob 
man is almost satisfied. But one cannot 
live entirely by bread and meat alone. 
He must have a limited amount of money 
for clothes and pipe, and (since he 
doesn’t “ moonshine ” as does the moun- 
taineer) for “ bust-head.” 

He raises a little patch of sorghum and 
sells the greater portion of wash-kettle 
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cooked molasses. He raises a “ crap” of 
tobacco (an acre or two), all of which, 
except the best grade—which he satu- 
rates with “peach cider” to make into 
“sweet tobacco” for his own use—he 
sells. 

When the Knob man wishes, he may 
make his needed money without “ crap- 
ping.” He may sell wood (all the year 
round if he likes) at one dollar a load; 
he may make axe handles of hickory 
to trade at the town’s grocery; he 
may make chestnut and oak fence 
posts, and rails, and shingles to sell. In 
the early spring he may sell “ bean- 
poles” and “ pea-sticks” of dogwood 
and pawpaw to town-dwellers, for use 
in “gyardens”; he may retail sassafras 
roots for tea; he may sell rustic grape- 
vine chairs, which he makes with con- 
siderable skill; in summer he may sell 
ferns to the towns folk, and blackberries 
as well. Whole neighborhoods of cer- 
tain sections often gather blackberries 
for one man, who hauls them, packed in 
deep goods boxes, twenty miles or more 
to a big market. In order to reach the 
market early in the morning, the jour- 
ney is begun at midnight, and no pause 
is made in the travel all night. The 
berries are churned into a foam by the 
jolting, by the time their destination is 
reached, but serve from which to make 
wine for the purchasers. 

The autumn is the Knobby’s full har- 
vest time. Then the groves of chestnut, 
hickory-nut and persimmon trees, the 
hazelnut patches, the pawpaw bushes and 
the wild-grape vines afford considerable 
income to his children. So eager are 
they to gather the chestnuts, each be- 
fore another or to “ get ahead” of the 
Blue Grass picnicker and nutting expe- 
ditioner, that they cut off limbs of trees 
and sell the nuts half green! 

Chair bottoming—“‘an easy settin’- 
down work”—is one of the Knob 
dweller’s favorite methods of earning 
his needed money. Basket weaving— 
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also a “settin’-down” work—he likes 
particularly.’ Often a Knob family will 
make a goodly number of baskets in late 
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winter, and in the spring a boy will 
carry “all he can tie on him” down into 
The Flats, as they call the Blue Grass 
farms, to exchange for bacon, etc. This 
basket-weaving occupation is not a 
highly remunerative one, but what mat- 
ters? 

“T only ‘low to make jist enough to 
live on,” drawls the ragged individual, 
offering to the town grocer for sixty 
cents his load of fotir two-peck baskets 
it has taken him two days to weave. 
“ Hit’s cheap, fifteen cents is, but I only 
keer to make jist enough to live on!” 
That is the limit of his ambition. Work 
is his abhorrence, and if there are 
women in his family who will do both 
the men’s and the women’s work, he is 
most happy. He must have some ex- 
cuse to offer for his failure to work. so 
he insists that he is physically unable, 
and his favorite imaginary complaint is 
“ rheumatiz.” 

“ Jes’ look at Molly Pritchett,” one 
Knob man, reposing in the shade of a 
big elm, says to another leaning on his 
elbow beside him, “her man ortern, to 
be so shif-less. Look at her a-pushin’ 
that cyart o’ terbacker up-hill, and her 
a-sweatin’ twell she’s in a plum lather!” 
Back over the hill, building a hog-pen, 
is the wife of the speaker, and she of 
him leaning on his elbow is in the next 
hollow, “ a-bilin’ cane juice.” 

It is no uncommon sight to see a small 
boy, with pantaloons of jean (so patched 
the original color can scarcely be told), 
held up by suspenders of the inner bark 
of the hickory, and accompanying his 
mother—both seated orga spring wagon 
ready to fall apart, to which is harnessed 
a bony and maybe a blind horse, with a 
set of harness made of rope, twine and 
hickory bark. The forlorn pair are ped- 
dling ferns or “sassafrack” roots or 
hauling a load of wood they have sawed. 

If her man insists he “ hain’t able” 
to put in the “craps,” the Knob woman 
grubs and clears a new patch of briars 
and bushes, fences it herself, plows it, 
and puts in her varied “craps.” If she 
is very ambitious “to have somepin,” 

















as she expresses it, she goes out in 
“buddin’ time” (spring) with her chil- 
dren down into the Flats to get wild 
young heifers to break, for the use of 
their milk and butter, which she sells. 
These untamed heifers live on hickory 
and sassafras, redbud, dogwood, and 
whiteoak buds during their enforced 
stay with the enterprising Knob lady, 
and go back to the farm in late autumn 
perfectly gentle cows. , 

The favorite amusement of the young 
people is their evening “ play party,” at 
which they dance to the fiddle, play 
kissing games—“ Rang-tang,” “ Hunt 
the Handkerchief ”’—and frolic until 2 
o'clock. Then all the men go home 
drunk, with shouting, yelling and shoot- 
ing that can be heard for miles. 

Every feminine Knobby, from 10 
years to the grave, dips snuff—carrying 
a box of snuff in her stocking, with a 
brush of dogwood or willow wood— 
when she doesn’t “chaw” or smoke; 
but when she gets ready to attend the 
evening party she washes the snuff out 
of her mouth and rinses it with soda 
and water, that she may kiss with 
sweeter breath. She doesn’t consider it 
necessary to purify her speech, however, 
but swears with every breath. 

Quarreling is one of the cheap every- 
day pleasures of the Knobby’s life. 
Peace habitual is unknown to him, and 
he would be perfectly miserable without 
his daily fuss. The men quarrel over 
their hogs’ breaking into each others’ 
corn and bean patches, over their cows, 
over their wives’ and their neighbors’ 
wives’ private quarrels, and over their 
chiefest treasures—their coon dogs. “I 
don’t know what the boys will say when 
they come home,” says the head of a 
family, as he reluctantly ties the coon 
dog he has sold to the Blue Grass man 
in the stranger’s buggy. “ You’d best 
git away foah they gits back, ef you 
wanter keep outen the furss. They think 
a powerful sight o’ Drum!” 

The Knob folk quarrel in their matri- 
monial affairs, as in other things. Hunn 
Sykes goes somewhere with Mag Pres- 
ton’s beau. The girls meet afterward 
and there is a fight, a pulling of hair, 
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and a swearing that makes the wild- 
grape vines sway and the ripe chestnuts 
drop from their burrs. 

A widower father and a bachelor son 
are rivals for a young widow’s hand. 
“Have me ’stid o’ Pap, Mis’ Hulet,” 
urges the son; “I'll be good to ye!” 
“ Why, Lem, I ain’t a-goin’ to have yoah 
Pap!” declares the fair one, and Lem 
lives in hope until next week, when the 
deceitful one does “have Pap!” 

The Knobby, like the mountaineer, 
marries early—the girl is 14, the “ man” 
18 usually. When a pair desire to mar- 
ry, they go to the nearest town (on a 
circus day if possible), and, before the 
show begins, repair to the Clerk’s office, 
where they are officially married by the 
Judge. Now and then the managers of 
a stock fair will offer gifts of furniture 
to the couple who will be married in the 
fair ring! What an opportunity to the 
Knob lovers! Sometimes two couples 
will volunteer to make a “show” of 
themselves to secure the furniture, and 
an additional premium will be given to 
the second pair. 

If by chance one of these Knob dwell- 
ers moves to the Blue Grass, he in- 
variably goes back to his old home in a 
short time. The regular work necessary 
to pay for Blue Grass rent and fuel and 
cow pasture, and the lack of compan- 
ionship, do not agree with him. 

The force of Knob dwellers is re- 
cruited somewhat by white men who 
are foreign to it; who, too indolent to 
make a living by work outside, move 
there to get the benefit of free rent and 
fuel. The Knobs are also often the tem- 
porary resort of the Blue Grass men 
who wish to “go on sprees” and who 
remain in some hospitable Knob men’s 
cabins until sober. 

The haunts of the native Knobby are, 
however, being gradually taken posses- 
sion of by German settlers. These 
thrifty immigrants, by the aid of fer- 
tilizers, have made parts of the Knob 
land most fertile and have planted vine- 
yards and orchards on the hills bought 
from the Knob folk. Before very long 
these men of the Father Land will have 
displaced the native Knob man, and his 
voice will be heard no more in the land. 











RABBIT HUNTING AND RELATED INTERESTS. 
By SAM’L J. FORT, M. D. 


In Two Parts.—Part II.—See Frontispiece—page 502. 


CHAPTER III.—The “Rabbit Dog.” 
THE intrepid, bustling and _ tireless 
energy of our canine friends we owe 

a large part of our enjoyment when 
seeking Bunny afield. The inventor of the 
rabbit dog is unknown, but his descent is 
quite evidently linked with the genealogy 
of the coon and the possum dog, and there 
be these nondescripts whose ability in the 
woods and fields have filled the pot to 
overflowing and achieved a local distinction 
that would make a more _ blueblooded 
brother die with envy, if he could but 
realize his own deficiencies of nose and 
brains, as compared to the canine with the bar sinister. Versatile, some of them 
—veritable Admirable Crichtons of dogs. Hunting rabbits and treeing squirrels 
by day and never making mistakes on either; by night, the trail of Bunny or the 
temptation of the white tail, flaunted under his nose, unavailing to tempt him to 
leave the trail of raccoon or opossum. 

I owned one of this tribe in the long ago, when more of a boy than now, and 
the polyglot attainments of the big, amiable cross between an alleged Newfound- 
land and a collie, was a source of unadulterated pleasure, admiration and love. 
We called him Major. From the days of his puppyhood to his death he was al- 
ways contented with his surroundings, affectionate to those whom he believed 
worthy of his affection, always ready for a fight, perfectly indifferent as to the 
size of his antagonist, yet never seeking a quarrel (after he had been first well 





* thrashed by all our other dogs as a youngster, and later whipped each one in 
° Succession) but a perfect fiend if once thoroughly aroused. Major would hunt 
‘squirrels from morning until night, and when rabbit season opened he would at- 


tend strictly to Bunny, unless a very warm trail led to a tree close by. At night, 
when the moon was shining and the leaves were about gone from the skeleton- 
like boughs and the whole woods were full of autumn scents, then Major was in 
his element. I have always thought the dog loved coon hunting better than any- 
thing else, for its culmination was usually a most lively scrap. We cornered a 
wild-cat once, and, while the other dogs laid back and howled at the savage beast, 
Major ran in, got his grip, despite the long, red scratches that scored both muz- 
zle and belly, tumbled Mr. Tom off the ledge into a nice deep, cold pool of the 
little mountain stream, and there drowned his adversary, all without a yelp. 
When in the house Major behaved like a gentleman, but his stay indoors was usu- 
ally short, even in the coldest weather, he apparently preferring a snowdrift to 
either house or barn. 

The veriest “ yaller ” cur that ever slunk about the cabin of a negro may be a 
great rabbit dog, even though his pedigree is—nothing but plain dog. The very 
qualities needed in a good dog are not at all infrequentlyy found in an alleged 
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“beagle” and are perhaps as frequently 
conspicuous by their absence in the thor- 
oughbred. There are good thorough- 
breds, of course, but if we can judge by 
the results of the field trials for beagles, 
the pure blood lacks bottom and what we 
call rabbit-sense. With the cross-bred 
animals termed rabbit dogs, one will run 
and kill 15 or 20 rabbits from sun to sun, 
and turn the same trick the next day and 
the next without the dogs playing out. 
The beagle loves the trail and will run it 
true and well, delighting to puzzle out the 
intricate pattern laid by Bunny in his 
travels or presented as a puzzle while he 
gets his second wind; the rabbit dog, on 
the other hand, runs to capture, to kill, 
perchance to eat, if he can before the 
master arrives to whip him off. I am 
therefore inclined to think that environ- 
ment has much to do with the develop- 
ment of the staying qualities and other 
faculties of the latter type of dog. With 
most of them life is one continuous 
chase after something to eat, and if they 
cannot steal from their master’s scanty 
supply, it results in the animal’s revert- 
ing almost to his pristine wildness; he 
gets down to hunting as a means to 
an end—that end being his existence. It 
seems almost like the survival of the fit- 
test or certainly the extinction of the 
unfit. 

Personally I believe in the adage, 
“blood will tell,” and, everything else be- 
ing equal, I would rather hunt a pack of 
so-called thoroughbreds than a pack of 
scrubs ; but one must be honest and own 
up to a desire for results at the end of 
the day, so one chooses his companions 
afield with that point in view. We know 
that care in breeding and close associa- 
tion with man perpetuates certain traits 
in a stock, as witness the pointer and the 
setter. Our beagles have not had the ad- 
vantages of the pointer or setter—all 
tending to a greater development of grey 
matter in the canine brain. They lack 
the results of years of consistent training 
that has made obedience to man innate, 
- neither have they been so closely asso- 
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ciated with man as is necessary to teach 
them language and adapt themselves to 
their masters’ will. Time will no doubt 
work changes for the better with the 
beagle. The American breeder is hard to 
excel, but until then the rabbit dog is go- 
ing to be a factor in field sports along 
with his more aristocratic relations. I 
have spoken of rabbit-sense, which is a 
combination of several things. There 
are plenty of good dogs which have an 
excellent nose, with speed and bottom; 
but the experienced rabbit hunter knows 
that, while these points are a vital neces- 
sity in his dogs, there is something else 
needed to make the really first-class dog 
and that is the ability to “start” the 
game, and this only comes to the average 
dog from experience, though to the really 
gifted dog it is apparently instinctive. 

At the present time Bunny seems to 
have come to the conclusion that the 
closer he sticks to his form or hiding 
place, the better chance he has for life. 
At any rate, it is becoming more and 
more manifest that he lies closer than 
ever before. In a country where Bunny 
is little hunted and numerous it is no 
trouble to start him, especially after a 
smart frost or two has made the weeds 
ready to crackle and snap; but in and 
about localities where he is hunted early 
and late, Bunny has found that it is far 
better to remain perdu rather than trust 
to speed or cunning for his life. It is 
readily seen, then, that “starting” is 
just as much a necessary trait of the 
beagle or rabbit dog as standing or point- 
ing in the bird dog, and, so far as rab- 
bit-sense is concerned, the dog who de- 
pends entirely upon nose or eyes to start 
his game, bids fair to become a poky fel- 
low, pottering so long on the trail that 
the day is gone before anything is done. 
The reason is obvious. Bunny does not 
go to his form in anything like a straight 
line, for he does not know what such a 
thing is. Experience, instinct, call it 
what you will, has taught him how easily 
his enemies can follow his trail, unless 
that trail be most thoroughly mixed up, 
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and, not satisfied with the Chinese puzzle 
laid out in his approach to the spot 
chosen for his form, he probably takes 
a long jump or two to one side. 

To fairly appreciate the devious wan- 
derings Bunny nightly makes, if the 
weather suits him, you must study the 
tracks in fresh snow, and then it is read- 
ily understood why a dog must have a 
good nose to follow out the cunning 
twists and turns. But your old and wise 
dog bothers little with the trail known to 
be cold. It is all well enough and the 
proper thing for the young dogs to snuff 
and yelp in their eagerness, but this old 
fellow takes a long look around where 
the scent has been found, sizing up the 
available places where Bunny can hide— 
the brushpile, the ditch bank, the thick 
clumps of dew-berry briar and the railpile 
—and presently you will see him try out 
all these places and more than likely run 
Bunny into sight, while the other dogs 
are still fooling along the trail. The 
cunning dog has saved his heels by using 
his head and moreover saved the hunter 
lots of time, to say nothing of patience. 

In my experience most men can stand 
missing good shots, and, beyond a few 
naughty words, let it pass; but if the day 
passes without seeing game, it is always 
blamed on the dogs and the day is marked 
down as one misspent; hence the pres- 
ence in a pack of one or more dogs who 
seem to make a specialty of Bunny’s hid- 
ing places is a prime necessity. It is true 
that the man or men must do some work 
in assisting the dogs, but this is work 
and we are out for sport. The man can 
take a club and force his way through 
briars and vines and the noise of his ap- 
proach will likely start Bunny. But how 
can he shoot with gun and arms ham- 
pered by the tangle about him, even if 
he could see his game? As a matter of 
fact, Bunny is none too good to slip 
quietly out of his form, behind the man 
and dog, and that one is never started; 
so, after all, the quiet but close hunt is 
as good for solid results as the more 
noisy and aggressive campaign. In a 
measure the master is responsible for the 
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development of his dogs and the quad- 
rupeds portray to some extent the im- 
pression made upon them by their teach- 
er; so here again is why some of the out- 
crosses are such good dogs. The negro 
who owns them is rarely a good shot, 
rarely has a good gun; he is persona non 
grata as a hunter—hence his dogs must 
hunt quietly and unobtrusively ; the man 
follows up the dog, the dog learns that 
the man is the party by which he gets 
something to eat—for most negroes clean 
their game when killed, thus saving 
weight, and the dog learns to come di- 
rectly to the gun. Many faults can be 
excused in a dog who will come immedi- 
ately to the gun, and, finding the game 
dead, rest satisfied to hunt a fresh trail, 
or, if the shot be missed, take the fresh 
hot scent where the rabbit was last seen. 
Many a rabbit, thought to have been 
missed, has really been hit and is saved 
to the hunter by having the dogs put on 
its trail quickly after the shot, instead of 
letting it crawl off to some hiding place, 
to die after a time and suffering to no 
purpose. Dogs that come in to the shot 
and then hark back to the old trail, re- 
gardless of entreaty or objurgation, are 
exasperating, to say the least ; but the dog 
that runs the back trail is lost beyond re- 
demption and should be shot so soon as 
it is settled that he is a criminal. Theory 
loses itself when it strikes this problem of 
why the dog does follow the trail the 
way it travels. What subtle distinction 
teaches the one animal that the other is 
going, not coming? In what manner do 
the smell centres differentiate direction? 
Can anything be more wonderful? 





CHAPTER IV. 
Clothing, Guns and Other Matters. 


Fashion has not invaded the domain 
of Field Sports to any great extent; but, 
as woman is gradually finding out that 
her sex does not preclude her from ac- 
companying brother or husband afield, it 
is safe to assume that she will introduce 
the latest Parisian effects into her equip- 
ment, and there will always be alleged 
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THE FIRST SNOW OF THE SEASON.——Bunny Makes a Clever Get-Away. 


Drawn by LYNN B. HUNT. 
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“male persons who will follow along. But 
the genuine old moss-back—he who 
hunts for pleasure and knows his busi- 
ness—is best known by the evident in- 
attention he pays to looks; comfort he is 
going to have, first, last and all the time, 
and he who does not like his looks may 
look the other way; he knows too’ well 
the startling effect upon the general land- 
scape of the brand-new coat, the new 
hat, the brilliant leggings—ear-marks of 
the tenderfoot. The veteran knows that 
his clothing must be neutral, so that it 
may fade into the surroundings and not 
stand out in relief; he also knows that 
the combined effect of snow, rain, sun, 
mud and other stains upon his clothes is 
just what is wanted to make him a part 
of a November landscape—not an object 
to call the attention of every bird and 
beast in the vicinity. 

No one knows how difficult it is to 
see a woodcock on its nest, a Bob White 
crouched on bare ground or Bunny sit- 
ting in its form, until it is tried ; even the 
dead bird is hard to find to the inexperi- 
enced, so well does the color or colors 
agree with the ground; so the veteran, 
when he buys a new garment (if he ever 
does), usually buys it in the late winter, 
hangs it out in the back yard until the 
following fall, only taking it down at in- 
tervals to wipe his feet on it—coloring 
it really with as much care as he does 
his favorite meerschaum pipe. 

To hunt, one must walk, and the man 
who walks must and, if an expert, will 
have shoes or boots made to fit, regard- 
less of cost, though nowadays this item 
is not so important as it was formerly; 
the art of producing custom-made shoes 
has been reduced to a fine art in this 
country and one can get a good, heavy 
oil-grain shoe, well-made, well-fitting, for 
one-half what the hunting shoe of yes- 
terday used to cost. The question of 
waterproof leather boots or shoes is an- 
other one which is difficult to answer. 
Every one knows not only the discomfort 
but the danger of wet feet, especially to 
the city man unaccustomed to such con- 
ditions. If you get a genuine water- 
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proof boot or shoe it is apt to make the 
feet sweat and one can get a “cold” 
from that kind of wet quite as easily as 
from outside wet ; perhaps the best meth- 
od of working in wet weather is to keep 
moving so long as the extremities are 
wet, changing into dry shoes and hose 
immediately on one’s return home—thus 
avoiding a chill. Wet feet of themselves 
are only a factor in producing illness— 
by abstracting so much body heat and 
causing an overflow of chilled blood into 
the mucous and serous membranes of 
the body; the problem then is to main- 
tain the equilibrium of the circulation by 
exercise until one gets home, where he 
can rub down and otherwise care for 
himself. Broad soles and heels are a 
necessity ; bellows tongue, if made to lace 
smoothly over well-fitting woolen hose, 
with the so-called English legging, 
clothe the lower extremities very well. 
The legging mentioned has no spring . 
over the instep, and seeds or other ex- 
traneous substances simply go in at the 
top and pass on through and out at the 
bottom, without accumulating, as they 
do in the monstrosities termed thigh leg- 
gings. The light rubber boot, to be had 
at a reasonable price nowadays, is an 
excellent addition to the outfit; they can 
be had unlined, so if wet gets inside they 
can be wiped dry quite easily. 

He who hunts Bunny must perforce 
come into contact with briars and one’s 
nether garments suffer, especially about 
the knees. Corduroy, moleskin and can- 
vas of several weights are all pervious to 
the briar in time, and the only material I 
have ever found to stand more than one 
season is termed by the tailors cassimere ; 
it is of very little more cost than good 
corduroy or moleskin and lasts a long 
time. Canvas, no matter of what weight, 
soon loses its waterproofing wherever 
friction strikes it, and, while wet feet are 
not comfortable, wet knees are only to 
be compared to a wet seat in the discom- 
fort caused—especially when it begins 
early in the day and keeps it up so long 
as one is afield or until the sun has dried 
off the undergrowth. Some men like the 
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sleeved vest with a sleeveless game sack ; 
others the ordinary coat, with pockets 
galore, over a sweater; so long as the 
color is correct and the combination easy 
and comfortable, individual preference is 
the thing to be considered. One wants 
to be warm but not too warm, and 
woolen garments will prevent chill if 
one gets over-warm. Bunny is apt to 
bleed, so the game pockets should be 
protected by thin rubber or oil silk, to 
save blood stains upon the other cloth- 
ing. My own game pockets are buttoned 
on to the coat, and, being lined with thin 
rubber, may be taken off and washed and 
dried at pleasure. For the head, the 
broad-brimmed campaign hat is a great 
protection to the eyes and neck; these 
hats are tough and cheap; some men pre- 
fer the cap and if it be grey or sedge- 
grass color, it again becomes a matter of 
preference. 

In fact, we have only to consider two 
points in our equipment—comfort and 


neutrality of color. The stores contain 


lots of things to sell but few that are real 
necessities. You can spend any amount 
of money if you choose to do so and 
still be uncomfortable with your plethora 
of equipment, and you can spend a very 
little money with a large return of en- 
joyment; it is largely the way one goes 
at the thing as to what the final result 
will be. One cannot help but think .of 
David Harum’s silver tobacco box in this 
connection, for with this as with every- 
thing else the pleasure is largely that 
of preparation and perhaps of posses- 
sion. We accumulate a lot of things— 
some necessary, many unnecessary—but 
we love to feel that we have them, to 
look over and handle during the off sea- 
son. Each article in our kit tells of some- 
thing done or something going to be 
done; but, when it comes to pure matter 
of fact, we can get our game and have 
our sport with much less equipment than 
the ordinary individual thinks possible. 
It is mot unsportsmanlike to be comfort- 
able while afield; on the contrary it is a 
necessity and the clothing list mentioned 
will not be found too large for fall and 
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winter upland shooting. It remains to 
speak of the gun and the ammunition, 
and if this had been written several years 
ago, I could have insisted with more 
emphasis than now that there was one 
make of gun safely to be termed the 
best. Experience has taught me better 
now and I can say to the lad who is just 
beginning, Get the best gun you can af- 
ford to buy; buy this gun from a dealer 
who knows how to fit the gun to the 
man; and, my word for it, the gun thus 
purchased and used for a time, if it does 
fit you, will become the best gun in the 
world. If the cost of the weapon be an 
object, the Winchester repeater is prob- 
ably the best cheap gun now on the mar- 
ket. I have had one in service now for 
nearly 10 years that has never cost me 
a cent for repairs, after being shot many 
thousand times and being subjected to all 
sorts of weather. The 16 and 20 gauges 
zte light and effective weapons, and, 
now that ammunition can be bought for 
these bores almost everywhere, the ob- 
jection raised to their use in past years 
is not to be considered. If one will put 
up the price, a 12-bore can be bought 
weighing but 5 or 6 lbs. and when using 
the nitro powders the recoil of this light 
gun is not enough to be unpleasant. This 
12-gauge is the best, if one wants an all- 
round shotgun—for it will kill any game 
one is likely to hunt; but if it is to be the 
one gun, its weight must be at least 7 
Ibs., to accommodate the heavier charges 
one will use for ducks, etc. 

As with guns, so with powder: the 
choice is with several and all good. The 
gun procured, a little experimenting will 
soon determine the best charge—espe- 
cially if one has an opportunity to shoot 
at a few inanimate targets; for the 
charge best adapted to break these will 
be found about the best for field work. 
The ever-present controversy as to a 
choke-bored or a cylinder-bored gun is 
not easily set aside by a mere assertion. 
For all upland shooting save that of Bob 
White, I like a close-shooting gun; but 
when it comes to shooting Bob White 
with well trained dogs, I like an open 
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gun for several reasons. The chief of 
these is that almost all shots taken are 
within 25 yds., mostly in thick cover, and 
the spread of shot must be as wide at 
this short range as it ordinarily would be 
at 40 yds. with a choked barrel, and, if 
one be a quick shot, many birds are badly 
mangled by the closer charge from the 
latter. One must learn his charge and 
its capabilities and then stick to it; for 
the man who is constantly changing loads 
and powders is almost certain to become 
discouraged at his results. But, above 
all, lay the blame for the misses on the 
man and not on the gun or the charge: 
go per cent. of all misses is due to the 
man, and when you have found this to 
be true, the improvement in your shoot- 
ing will be marked. Here is where in- 
animate target shooting comes in so well 
as the kindergarten from which the good 
shot graduates as a finished marksman— 
able to judge why the miss at the living 
target occurred, and, knowing why, cor- 
rect his mistake on the next shot. 

Transportation of ammunition is a 
matter of some importance. If the cart- 
ridges be carried in the pockets, they are 
apt to get wet; if carried in a vest, the 
weight pulls the shoulders over and to- 
gether, hindering the circulation and res- 
piration. The woven belt, suspended 
from the shoulders by suspenders, is an 
easy and comfortable method of carry- 
ing 30 or 40 cartridges—about all you 
will use in one day, unless game be more 
plentiful than is usual. 

When rabbit hunting in a vicinity 
where Bunny is at all plentiful, a boy to 
carry the game is a great comfort, even 
if one limits the bag to a reasonable num- 
ber. Bunny is heavy and 3 or 4 of him 
make an unpleasant load to carry, if cov- 
ering much ground—interfering with 
shooting and diminishing our pleasure, 
which is what we go afield to obtain. The 
first time I ever tried this plan was in 
Virginia, not many miles from Wash- 
ington, in a locality where my trio of 
beagles were the first seen in that section 
since the War. A colored lad of 16 was 
subsidized to meet us in the morning, as 
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he put it “to tote de game,” for which 
he was to receive the one-half of a dollar 
—a man’s wages for one day—according 
to his idea, and to be had for mere fun. 
We found afterwards that the boy had 
acquainted all his friends with a history 
of the two “ flats ” he had found, willing 
to pay good money for nothing; but the 
sequel came later, as shall be told. It 
was a glorious day in the latter part of 
November and before dinner we had 
killed 23 rabbits and strung them all 
over our sable servitor. It was difficult 
to tell which was boy and which was 
game and by the time we reached our 
headquarters the 50 cts. had been earned. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the -necessity of minimizing the actual 
work of field sports. The city man goes 
to the country from brick pavements to 
the uneven ground of the fields—prob- 
ably tired from overwork; he brings into 
play muscles unused fora time and when 
night comes, after a day’s tramp, he is 
not only tired but stiffened, unless very 
careful in not overdoing. Roughing it 
is all very well in the abstract, but he who 
would get the most benefit from his an- 
nual outing must try to have his food 
properly cooked, have his meals as reg- 
ular as possible and when night comes a 
comfortable resting place. Life with the 
most of us is rough enough and the 
sharp competition of business and pro- 
fessional life furnishes enough friction to 
warrant all the ease and comfort one 
can get, and the results in physical, men- 
tal and moral benefit will pay for the 
time and money spent in obtaining con- 
ditions suitable to an easy, loafing exist- 
ence for the vacation. 





CHAPTER V. 
A Day’s Sport. 


It was a day in November—one of 
those days when Dame Nature has ap- 
parently tried to make a combination of 
perfections in light, atmosphere and color 
and succeeded; one of those days when 
everything conspires together for good, 
neither too hot nor too cold nor too 
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wet nor too dry; the gun feels light and 
one seems able to walk and walk with- 
out tiring. Will had joined me for the 
day early and we twain made our own 
breakfast together, enjoying the bacon 
and eggs none the less for having 
manipulated the cooking thereof our- 
selves. Will was and is a keen sports- 
man and like myself had recognized the 
futility of hunting Bob White in a coun- 
try where Sir Robert and his family is 
now conspicuous by their scarcity, and, 
in default of that form of sport, had 
come to love the chase after Bre’r Rabbit 
as quite the equal of the so-called nobler 
sport. Far be it from me to decry the 
pursuit of Bob White and the reduction 
to possession of his plump body by the 
aid of a good dog, a good gun and a 
straight eye; it has been my good for- 
tune to have had many days afield where 
such shooting was the sole object, with 
Bunny boycotted, even though he flung 
up his white tail under our very nose ; 
but Bunny can give a day of wholesome 
sport, and this purports to be a short 
tale of such a day and the gentle reader 
must decide for himself whether it be 
sport or just fun. 

Having disposed of sufficient grub to 
satisfy the inner man and daylight hav- 
ing come, we turn the dogs loose—for 
we live in the country and our hunting 
grounds begin right where we live. We 
have 4 in our pack: Kate, the heroine 
of several years of sport, past-mistress 
of every intricate detail of Bunny’s 
tricks and devices for covering his trail, 
somewhat along in years but still the 
leader of the pack; Dan and Flirt, 
brother and sister, game as peacocks, 
keen nosed and relentless little beggars, 
no trail too long or devious, cunning in- 
deed must be the rabbit to save its life 
when these rascals get it straightened 
out ; and Flora—a big, clumsy 6-months- 
old puppy of Kate’s, with grand nose but 
as yet lacking in trail sense—completes 
the tale of our companions, that are now 
hunting through the garden, all life and 
eagerness—hunting rapidly and covering 
lots of ground in their first freedom for 


a day or two; but, hunt as we would, an 
hour passes without striking more than a 
cold trail now and then, and the question 
comes, Where are they? We know that 
they are not all killed, but are they in 
the fields or woods or where? 
Presently we come to an old pasture 
field, and here for the first time Flirt 
opens, Dan and Flora going to her at 
once, while we spread out and work back 
and forth slowly, scanning every inch of 
the surface, which is a short sod nearly 
run out, with here and there scattered 
patches of matted foxtail grass; back 
and forth go men and dogs, the latter 
becoming more and more excited as they 
get the scent stronger. Flirt and Flora 
are a little mouthy but Dan rarely opens 
unless Bunny is close by; now wise old 
Kate joins in the chorus and a second 
later Bunny leaves his form almost at 
Will’s feet and makes a desperate dash 
for safety. A short, snappy report, and 
the poor little beast, turning a complete 
somersault, lands dead in the mouth of 
the nearest dog. “Short and sweet,” 
says Will, as he rescues the body from 
the dogs, “ but how he would have puz- 
zled the dogs had he once reached that 
swamp!” We now conclude to hunt the 
fields and so continue over a slight rise 
and here on the flat the dogs again make 
signs of game. Flirt has apparently 
struck a hot trail, but for a wonder yelps 
only now and then and the others are 
close together, while she keeps on, here 
and there, and finally through a fence, 
through a small graveyard, back again 
into the field, then along the fence for 
quite 100 yds., then back to where she 
first struck the trail—and now Dan joins 
her. Flora is racing along, yelping at 
every jump, but evidently sympathetic to 
the general excitement; Kate is working 
quietly along a shallow ditch that leads 
into a bit of low ground where bunches 
of marsh grass indicate a spring and 
here she opens; the others immediately 
join her and we help along as best we 
can; but Bunny lies close and all the 
dogs save Kate leave and disappear into 
the swamp, while we separate to watch 
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the sides, lest Bunny pop out unknown 
to us. Here again we draw a blank and 
return to the little marsh, tramping over 
it while Kate probes every tussock, and, 
just as we are leaving the place in dis- 
gust, she finds Bunny and a quick shot 
ends his race and life at one and the 
same time. 

Could anything in the shape of canine 
sagacity and perseverance have ap- 
proached perfection any nearer than 
this? Through all the devious wander- 
ings during the night and early morning 
hours, these wonderful noses had fol- 
lowed every turn; crouched close in a 
little hollow, under a tangled mat of 
briars, Bunny had watched both dogs 
and men pass and repass, until, stress of 
actual discovery, by patient, persevering 
old Kate finally caused him to take to 
his heels and meet his. fate. Nothing 
but pipe and tobacco could celebrate this 
good work of men and dogs, so we 
halted for a bit for a short smoke. That 
is the best of a pipe; it accommodates 
itself to a man’s moods and conditions 
just as an old coat goes over one’s 
anatomical curves and angles, and to- 
bacco never tastes better than when its 
smoke is drawn through a well-seasoned 
pipe, and hangs for a bit in feathery 
curls and spirals—the damp, crisp at- 
mosphere bringing out its perfume to 
the fullest extent. 

While this intermission was taking 
place, the dogs had gone ahead, and, 
hearing Flora’s voice in the distance, we 
make towards her and find them all 
working vigorously; but, whether we 
had let down a little in our enthusiasm 
or whether the trail was too well blind- 
ed, we fail to start just at this place, and, 
entering another field, Kate runs into 
one, lying so close that she actually had 
hold of it, but, her teeth being poor, she 
fails to hold, and Bunny, dashing gal- 
lantly through the pack and hustling with 
all his might, seeks safety in a nearby 
woods. His efforts might have brought 
success, had it not been for the man: one 
shot too far behind gave a hint for the 
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second barrel and as that explodes Bunny 
collapses. 

Great stuff, nitro powder! and in the 
hands of a good shot it is a pleasure to 
see what it will do; perhaps its execu- 
tion is no better than that of good old 
black powder, but when the smoke from 
that compound would hang in a blue 
cloud, through which one must shoot 
the second shot, then it is that we ap- 
preciate the smokeless variety. Then, 
when it is not advisable to advertise 
one’s presence in some crusty old farm- 
er’s fields, its lack of loud report does 
not herald the fact that uninvited guests 
are taking toll out of the covey that the 
said farmer hopes to trap and sell, 
neither does it scare the game itself. 
The easiest way is always the best with 
the bucolic anger. The whiskey bottle 
goes far with some; but, when traveling 
with Will in strange neighborhoods, 
neither of us ever using or carrying whis- 
key, I depend upon his savoir faire and 
few of the most irate individuals can 
withstand his approaches. One must 
always remember that if a man owns land 
it belongs to him and the trespasser has 
no more right to enter without permis- 
sion than he would have to enter the 
same man’s house without invitation. 
Time was when only a few sportsmen 
were seen afield and then a solitary 
sportsman or a party a deux were inci- 
dents in the life of a farmer, if, as is 
general, they are leading a somewhat 
isolated existence. Nowadays this is all 
changed. Where, a decade back, one 
man hunted, there are now a dozen or 
more out with dog and gun. In those 
days, too, it seems to me, men were 
more observant of the laws of meum and 
tuum than now. Living as I do in some- 
thing of a game country, I have seen the 
boys grow up and develop a love for 
shooting ; where, only a few years back, 
I was the only one who “ used” in the 
marshes and thickets, there are now at 
least a dozen regulars and who can tell 
how many irregulars? It has also been 


a matter of experience to note the un- 
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sportsmanlike behavior of many who 
take occasion to cross my own fields. It 
is therefore not strange that many farm- 
ers grow indignant, not only at the mere 
act of trespass, but at the lack of care on 
the part of many of the most ordinary 
courtesy demanded by civilization. 

But, while we have been musing, the 
scene of the hunt has changed. We are 
now turned towards home; the dogs are 
not quite so brisk, though still hunting 
well; a breeze has sprung up, the ground 
dew has dried up and it is much warmer ; 
so we decide to hunt an abandoned ice- 
pond and then, be the result what it may, 
quit for the day. Harking the dogs into 
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the weeds and water, Dan and Flirt al- 
most together bolt two and by good luck 
we stop them both. Not a heavy bag, 
to be sure; not a single long chase dur- 
ing the morning, but enough for the 
table. Both dogs and men have done 
their best, and now, with a glass of 
good sweet cider and the pipe, we draw 
our chairs up to the open fire, to rest 
for dinner. The dogs have been ken- 
neled and later will have a good hot 
meat stew, after which they will curl up 
in the warm straw, to dream over the 
day’s sport, while Will and I load car- 
tridges and plan for another day afield. 


TREE. 


By ROBERTUS LOVE. 


Re-printed by Courtesy of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


I recollect a Christmas tree that wunst we had in Pike; 

There was me and Minky Peters, Joe Bowers, his brother Ike, 
And half a dozen other ducks as constitooted then 

The “Bible Class” in Sunday-school and helped to grunt “Amen” 


When the parson prayed partic’lar. 


We.alls chopped a cedar tree 


And stuck it up inside the church ferninst the jubilee. 


We’d done the trick a dozen years and helped the gals to trim 

Them trees with Christmas jimcracks on every bloomin’ limb; 

There was popcorn balls and candy bags for Jim and Jess and Nell, 
And Mother Goose’s poetry for kids that couldn’t spell, 

And skates and tops and jumping-jacks, and dolls and hoods and caps, 
And here and there a Testament for solemn little chaps. 


When Christmas Eve was on the slate we’d all collect in there, 

And Parson Jones ’ld cut the stack and start the game with prayer; 
And then we’d yank the curtain back and show that blesséd tree, 

Lit up with teeny candles that ld fill the kids with glee; 

And while the organ played a chune some awkward guy would, come 
A-plagiarizin’ Santy Claus—and every kid was dumb! 


The poorest child in Sunday-school was little Jennie Kerr: 

She didn’t have no Santy Claus to put things on for her. 

So Minky Peters, or Joe Bowers, his brother Ike or. me 

Would always buy some trick for her and sneak it on the tree 
And write her name acrost the cyard, so when the deal begun 


That little orphant tuck a hand and mingled in the fun.. 
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When Marthy Simpson run away with Kerr some years before 

Ole Simpson turned agin the gal and tuck his oath and swore 

He’d never lift a hand to help his darter or her brats, 

Which same I ’low was middlin’ mean; for Simpson—dog my cats!— 
Had money to incinerate; he kep’ the village store 

And run a bank and had the scads to start a dozen more. 


When Kerr himself skinned out one day and shook his wife and kid, 

Ole Simpson kep’ his word intact and nary a thing he did 

In all them years to aid the gal who had to work and slave q 
With one foot on the poorhouse stoop and t’other in the grave. 

So little Jennie’s pathway wasn’t filled with dolls and things— 

Exceptin’ when us grown-up guys got sorter soft, by jings! 


Well, this partic’lar Christmas tree we'd started in to pick 

And Santy—alias Joseph Bowers—was doin’ of the trick. 

He’d yank a present off a limb and sing out whose it wuz, 

And somewheres back among the pews there’d be a kind of buzz; 
And then some bashful boy or girl, a-sportin’ of a smile, 

To take that Christmas present in would mosey down the aisle. 


The kids had mostly tuck their tricks, and I must shore confess 

Of that there sanctuarium they’d made a holy mess; 

For there was lasses candy on the cushions of the pews, 

And half the hymn books in the church was smeared with it profuse. 
But what’s the odds? for all the kids was full of Christmas cheer, 
Exceptin’—I regret to state—exceptin’ Jennie Kerr. 


There sot that little orphant on her shrinkin’ mother's knee, 
Away off in the corner, and the sight flustrated me; 

For all at wunst I tumbled that we’d clean forgot that night 
To put a present on the tree and make her Christmas bright. 
So 1 winked at Minky Peters, and he winked at Santy Claus, 
And Santy winked at Isaac, who enlisted in the cause. 


We-alls went behind the scenery and held a short confab, 

The result of which my aim on this occasion is to blab: 

Joe Bowers—which was Santy—was to entertain the gang 

With some most amusin’ antics and some edifyin’ slang 

’Bout chimbley-tops and reindeers, and Kris Kringle and his packs— 
While the rest of us for Christmas goods to Simpson’s store made tracks. 


Ole Simpson waited on us. When he asked us what we'd like 

We said we'd buy a present for the poorest kid in Pike; 

Then his hard face sorter sof’ened, and he hung his ornery head 

As he handed me a letter, and this is what he said: 
“T guess you-all’s mistaken if you speak of Jennie Kerr. 

You needn’t buy no present, boys—jist put this on for her.” 








We-alls was somewhat dubious, but we tuck the letter in 

And sneaked it on the Christmas tree, while Bowers drowned the din 
And read the name of Jennie Kerr, who toddled down the aisle 

As gay as any young ’un there, though somewhat out of style. 

She tuck the mail from Bowers’ fist and in her mother's lap 
Deposited that message from Marthy’s ornery pap. 
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When the widder read the contents of ole Simpson’s envelope 
She up and fainted dead away, as if she’d swallowed dope. 
Then Minky Peters scowled at me and I scowled back at him, 
And we-alls headed for the store, to douse a certain glim— 
A-countin’ on a present on a Christmas tree outside 

With the Devil's name writ on it acrost ole Simpson’s hide! 


















‘“‘And then some bashful boy or girl, a-sporting of a smile, 
To take that Christmas present in would mosey down the aisle.’’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





We'd swiped a rope from Simpson’s barn, when Bowers called us back— 
And likewise called us several names, in language which I lack— 

And when we got to church agin he’d read that letter out, 
And every lung among the crowd was bustin’ with a shout. 
Was it an insult to the kid?—not on your liver pads! 

He’d sent that little gal his check for twenty thousand scads! 
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CHAPTER X. 
Mrs. Abbie Becomes Intractable. 

HE old Mexican’s voice was fairly 
tremulous with earnestness. “I 
am not here by my own will,” he 

said. “The Sefior was doubtless right 
in leaving Ramon while he slept, for the 
young jaguar and the toothless wolf 
should not travel in company; yet, 














though the wolf be blind from age, he 
can follow a trail, and his howl is still 
heard and answered.” 

“By coyotes,” I answered. angrily. 
““A friend would have come to me:alone 
—not with hired cut-throats at his back. 
Who are these men?” 

“ Ask Dojia Josefa. Say but the word 
and they will carry to her the news that 
she would hear. Before, you were bound 
by no promise; but I know that-the de- 
scendant of honorable men cannot lie.” 

Here was a plain statement of tondi- 
tions and one that I could not pretend 
to misunderstand. It was the will of my 
grandam that I should accompany Ra- 
mon to some mysterious destination be- 
yond the Rio Grande, and I could choose 
between going submissively and blindly 
or as a helpless captive. Virtually no 
choice was left me, for the latter alter- 
native was not to be considered. As he 
had said, there would be small comfort 
in a ride of 500 or 600 miles, probably 
with a rope around my waist, traveling 
only by night and spending the days in 
concealment. Had my captors been 
Americans, I might -have risked the 
chance of escape, but I knew Ramon’s 
cunning and his tireless obedience to 
Dojia Josefa’s commands. On the point 
of personal safety I had nothing to fear; 
beyond this assurance, nothing to hope. 
I had played my hand and lost,. as well 
I might against such opponents. Noth- 
ing remained save to stipulate for terms 
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of surrender least repugnant to my sad- 
ly shattered pride. 

“You and I will start south in the 
morning, Ramon,” I said, “and I prom- 
ise to go with you to the journey’s end. 
Other pledges I shall not give; nor will 
I ride with these men, for they are 
strangers. Send them about their busi- 
ness and then come with me to the 
ranch.” 

“You hear, compafieros,” announced 
the old man quietly. Not a word of com- 
mand or direction. Motionless as shad- 
ows the men had stood by my side; si- 
lently as shadows they vanished in the 
surrounding gloom, and presently there 
came the sound of speeding hoofs as 
they rode away to the southward. In 
their unquestioning obedience to El 
Peletero’s slightest word I read anew 
the futility of battling with the fate that 
hedged me around. As they had gone 
so would they return if need required, 
a hundred men as readily as two. And 
if I should foolishly rebel and strike 
the skinner dead in my path, his place 
would instantly be filled by some other 
of Dojia Josefa’s slaves as unswervingly 
faithful to her will. 

It was humiliating to discover, as I 
did a few minutes later, that Ramon had 
calculated with absolute certainty upon 
the outcome of his ambuscade. Beyond 
doubt his-men had advance instructions 
how to proceed, for one of them had rid- 
den away upon my sorrel, leaving his 
own horse in its stead, and the exchange 
of saddles must have been made earlier 
in the night. My new mount was a 
buckskin and there was no need of ex- 
amining the brand to know that it was 
from Grandma’s Caballada Mexicana. 
Evidently each step of my progress to- 
ward the Rio Grande was pre-arranged 
and must be made with due adherence 
to prescribed form. Half unconsciously 
I drew the Broken Spur ring from its 
ribbon and slipped it upon my finger— 
a visible sign of reassumed submission 
to an unescapable destiny. Probably the 
old Mexican understood the significance 
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of the act, for when he spoke again it 
was to draw a comforting illustration 
from the clamorous honking of a wild 
goose flock, just then passing overhead. 
“The young birds know nothing of the 
South, but they follow the call of their 
elders and in the end find warmth and 
much food. Perhaps the flight is hard 
to their tender wings, but not so hard as 
starvation in the snows.” 

“You will find plenty to eat where I 
am taking you,” said I, ignoring his 
meaning ; “ and if you don’t sleep warm, 
it will not be for lack of blankets. Now, 
not a word of objection from you. We 
ride together on my grandam’s errand, 
but I am still the master and you the 
peon. Certain promises I have made to 
Dojia Josefa and in time they will reach 
her ear. Yours is the duty of showing 


’ me how these promises may be kept, but 


beyond this I shall demand respect and 
obedience.” 

How pitifully boyish! I half expected 
to hear an answering laugh, but the old 
man was too considerate of my feelings 
to offend. “It is as it should be,” he 
said briefly ; “ the Sefior is oniy too kind 
to a servant who has outlived his use- 
fulness—a watchdog that can only growl 
at those whom he lacks teeth to bite. 
Bed him where you will—only let his 
meat be free from bones.” 

My arrival with a companion aroused 
the whole camp, for which I was not 
sorry. I could not bring myself to leave 
Mrs. Abbie without a full and free ex- 
planation of the circumstances, and the 
story was one which demanded time in 
the telling. I suppose El Peletero had 
overlooked pledging me to secrecy, 
doubtless thinking I had had too little 
time to find a confidant. At any rate he 
seemed wholly unsuspicious when I con- 
signed him to Jim Love’s caretaking 
hands with the simple announcement 
that I was going to have a settlement 
with my employer. I knew that he 
would fare well, especially as both Jim 
and Ike Mitchell had acquired a spat- 
tering of Spanish through a former as- 
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sociation with Mexican herders. I left 
the old man in the cook-shanty, con- 
tentedly broiling a beef rib over the 
coals and relating that he was on his 
way east from a ranch in New Mexico, 
and how I had come to him at his camp 
several miles down the river. Lying evi- 
dently came easy to this aged peon; yet 
he had a thorough appreciation of truth- 
fulness in others, else he would not so 
readily have accepted my own word in 
a matter of supreme importance. 

Mrs. Abbie listened to my story pa- 
tiently, and the comments I had ex- 
pected were not forthcoming. A few 
questions only were asked, having to 
do with my future movements. How 
far was it to Mexico? Was the country 
to be traversed a wilderness or largely 
settled? Would there be danger from 
Indians or outlaw bands?  Solicitude 
for my safety seemed uppermost in her 
thoughts, and I was on the verge of 
half-tearful expressions of thankfulness, 
when she took away my breath by a 
wholly unlooked for announcement. 

“Of course we'll take a_ packhorse, 
Dick; there are so many little things | 
can't well do without. Tell Mitchell 
to select a suitable animal—but I want 
you to pick my own mount, for you 
know I can ride any of them, wild or 
gentle. Yes, of course I’m going! Didn't 
you know I came West to find adven- 
ture?—and whoever heard of anything 
more romantic than this? You hired 
to me for a year, Dick Fuller, and 
| guess you are too much of a 
gentleman to break a contract. Don’t 
ask me to release you, for I'll never do 
it. Dl show that grandmother of yours 
how she can lure my herd-boss away! 
Don’t you say a word to that cow-skin- 
ning fellow—I'll manage him all right. 
Leave everything to me—and now get 
right out of here, for I want a little 
sleep.” 

In spite of all, I couldn't believe that 
she meant it. The idea was worse than 
absurd, and she would discover it to be 
so upon reflection. A romantic desire 
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for adventure was well enough, even in 
a woman—providing she was young: 
but when one passes the 50-year mark 
imagination must yield to common-sense. 
There was a lot of comfort in the 
thought, and it permitted me to rest 
peacefully the latter part of that night 
and until the sun was an hour high next 
morning. When I awoke Ike Mitchell 
sat peacefully smoking by my bunk. 

“ Me an’ Underwood have been ridin’ 
herd turn about on that Mexican of 
your'n,” he remarked, as I was pulling 
on my boots. “I never did see his beat 
for a lively skeleton! Up, this mornin’, 
by the time you could see, an’ as crazy 
as a bedbug to git you awake. He won't 
tell us what become of the sorrel, or 
how you happened to ride in on that 
buckskin. If it’s a swap, you’re a good 
twenty ahead—but, in that case, who 
did you swap with?” 

“With my grandmother,” I replied 
truthfully. 

“She must be an easy mark—sorter 
shy on hoss-sense or almighty kind to 
her kinfolks. Wish I had that sort of 
a grandmammy!—lI’d like her a heap 
sight better than I do the madam. Say! 
that old girl is plum off her nut this 
mornin’. Nuthin’ would do her but I 
must rope that big gray an’ rig her with 
a pack-saddle. Says you two are goin’ 
to hit the grit an’ leave me here to con- 
duct services. Is that right?” 

“No, Ike, it lacks a whole lot of be- 
ing ‘right,’ but I guess it’s a go, all the 
same. She couldn’t leave the ranch in 
better hands—don’t think I mean that. 
I'm only suggesting that she will find 
the road to Mexico a pretty hard one 
for old folks to travel, and I don’t want 
her tackling it for my sake.” 

“Don’t worry,” responded Ike, and 
the next moment he was out of the dug- 
out and striding up to the group of 
hands who were hearing Mrs. Abbie’s 
parting instructions. 

“T want to tell you this, ma’am,” I 
heard him say. “If you aim to risk 
your life on a fool winter trip to Mex- 




















ico, you'll have to look fu’ther for a man 
to take these cattle off your hands.” 

“You are discharged,” replied Mrs. 
Abbie tartiy. “ Dud Underwood is not 
afraid of the responsibility.” 

“But Dud don’t take it,” responded 
that individual, who had caught Mitch- 
ell’s warning glance. 

“Then he takes a month’s salary and 
pulls his freight east. Jim Love 
“Not any for James, thank you!” 

“ Quite a promising little conspiracy, 
I declare!” remarked Mrs. Abbie, with 
a suspicious smile. “I presume there’s 
no use offering you other gentlemen the 
position? That is all right, my friends. 
Your money is ready for you. Turn the 
saddle stock out with the cattle and pack 
up your duds. I’m going with Dick to 
Mexico if every hoof on the ranch 
freezes or starves—but I hope you won't 
let them do that, boys. I want to find all 
of you here when I come back, for I like 
every one of you—except when you de- 
liberately start out to act the fool.” 

It was easy enough to see ‘how the ar- 
gument would terminate, for there was 
not one of the men whom Mrs. Abbie 
could not turn about her finger as she 
liked. Even the old Mexican seemed 
to have learned the futility of opposing 
her, for not a word had he to offer 
against this unexpected turn of events. 
“The friendship of a wise woman is 
golden—and this one’s wisdom is told 
by her teeth, for they are like those of a 
girl, A woman who can grow young 
teeth in old jaws—and I saw them not 
an hour since—can tell Ramon many 
things that he would know. Let her 
ride with us if it is her will.” 

The skinner’s own perspicacity and 
reasoning ability shone forth in this 
unexpected argument. It has been 
noted by many writers that women of 
the Latin-American race mature early 
and rarely retain their “good looks” 
even until middle age, and the average 
woman of 40 is practically toothless— 
this, of course, among the poorer 








classes, to whom tooth brushes and den- 
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tifrices are unknown. Mrs. Abbie’s 
original apportionment of “ivory” had 


been preserved to her by dint of the 
most persistent and scrupulous care; she 
prided herself upon the integrity and 
whiteness of her teeth, and showed them 
noticeably when she laughed. 

And so, by scolding and cajoling, and 
an all unconscious display of that win- 
some smile of hers, Mrs. Abbie tri- 
umphed in the end and was scornfully 
amused at our undisguised discomfiture. 
Her haste to depart was greater than El 
Peletero’s own, and all other work 
waited while the men hurried the prep- 
arations. Instead of one pack animal, 
there was found need of two; so in the 
end it was quite an important cavalcade 
that crossed the river and journeyed 
forth across the plains. In personnel and 
purpose no other such the sun ever shone 
upon. Perhaps “lack of purpose” 
would better’express it, but at that time 
I credited Ramon with the guardianship 
of a vast and weighty secret. Of the 
three of us, the least pleasure in the en- 
terprise was mine; for I foresaw hard- 
ships if not perils, and felt blamable for 
the ill-judged confidences which had en- 
abled Mrs. Abbie to become a sharer in 
them. The better course would have 
been to have left the ranch without a 
word of explanation, let her think what 
she might. “But you didn’t, Dicky,” 
she laughed, when I voiced my regrets. 
“You didn’t and I am glad—and so is 
that dear old Ramon, whose lovable 
traits you don't half appreciate as you 
should. I like him immensely already— 
partly because he is still active and gritty 
though awfully old, like myself, and 
more because he knows how to keep his 
mouth shut, which I never could do. 
Counting in your grandmother, whom | 
would dearly love to know, it seems to 
me that History tells of few youthful 
conquerors who were better supplied 
than yourself with agéd and _ experi- 
enced advisers. If the world don’t ring 
with our achievements in Mexico, it will 
be because we never get there.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Skinner Sets a Trap. 


Had Ramon’s knowledge of the coun- 
try proven as good as he wished us to 
believe it, there might have been less of 
discomfort and weariness for those de- 
pendent upon his guidance. Somewhere 
to the southward lay the Rio Grande 
and Mexico, which was quite enough to 
know at this season of the vear, when 
water was plentiful everywhere. We 
had food in abundance, and there was 
a tent to shelter the woman at night or 
when the weather forbade traveling. 
Why, then, should not every step count 
in the right direction? Why, indeed, ex- 
cept that winter rains are sometimes lo- 
cal in extent, and at best may visit 
thirsty plains which swallow each drop 
as it falls; except that the food in our 
packs required cooking to make it pal- 
atable, and cooking pre-supposes fire and 
fuel; except, again, that a tent may not 
be stretched unless there are supports 
for the ridge-rope. Holding to that due 
south course, we crossed streams as we 
came to them; crossed and left them be- 
hind, though a trifling deviation to the 
right or left might have kept us in sight 
of them for days. Invariably there was 
more or less of timber growth along 
them, while on the open prairies cow 
chips were the only obtainable fuel and 
when wet were worse than nothing. Sev- 
eral times we had fireless camps; twice 
our supply of water gave out, compell- 
ing us to travel nearly all night before 
finding another pool or stream. Had it 
been summer or early fall we should 
have fared much worse; but, on the 
other hand, at any time of the year a 
competent guide could have carried us 
through by routes furnishing convenient 
and desirable camping places. Though 
we were a trifle farther west than cat- 
tlemen cared to locate at that time, be- 
cause of the danger of Indian raids, sev- 
eral herds were sighted at a distance, 
and twice we encountered and talked 
with lone cowboys who could doubtless 
have given much valuable information 
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had it been asked. But Ramon’s self- 
confidence remained unshaken, while I, 
in the assurance and folly of youth, 
never looked forward to trouble and for- 
got that which was passed. , 

As for our companion, her childish de- 
light in the journey was only less amaz- 
ing than her wonderful endurance of its 
disagreeable features. She seemed ab- 
solutely tireless and was at no time a 
hindrance or trouble to wus, except 
through her insatiable love for hunt- 
ing. The first two or three days she 
was afoot much of the time, scouting 
along ahead and flushing prairie-chick- 
ens, curlews and plover, while I led her 
horse and tried not to hear Ramon’s 
angry remonstrances at the delay. I 
suppose this sort of business would have 
continued indefinitely if 
tion supply had -been inexhaustible, 
which fortunately was not the case. 
There was a possibility that we might 
buy more cartridges at Fort Concho, 
but not a certainty, since her gun hap- 
pened to be a 16-gauge. When it came 
to breaking into the last box of 25 loads, 
Mrs. Abbie heaved a sigh of regret, 
which I answered with another expres- 
sive of relief. 

“You and I should have brought 
along an ammunition wagon,” said she, 
forgetting that I had fired never a shot 
since leaving the ranch. 

“A regular train of “em,” I corrected. 
“It’s too bad to have our fun cut short 
in this way.” 

“But I guess there'll be no trouble 
getting rifle cartridges. I'll carry your 
Winchester now, Dick, and we'll eat 
some big game for a change.” 

There was no scarcity of it, I am sorry 
to say. A dozen times a day we would 
sight deer or antelope, and Mrs. Abbie’s 
attempts to approach them would have 
been amusing to see were it not that 
they cost us too much time. It virtually 
amounted to continuing our troubles un- 
necessarily, for she would consent to 
steady, uninterrupted travel only when 
short of water or anxious to find wood 


her ammuni- 




















for firebuilding. I was glad when we 
sighted the shrubbery along the Concho, 
and still more so when the fort of that 
name was reached, though we were as yet 
many miles north of any country with 
which El Peletero had acquaintance. My 
first care was to obtain a pocket map 
of Texas, and it was not difficult to find 
some one capable of tracing thereon the 
most practicable route to Eagle Pass— 
this being the point where Ramon 
seemed desirous of striking the Rio 
Grande. This matter attended to, I 
would willingly have journeyed on 
without delay; but Mrs. Abbie was bent 
upon learning something of the military 
side of frontier life and positively re- 
fused to budge until the next afternoon. 
How she passed the intervening time I 
was not curious to discover, nor whether 
Ramon staid faithfully on guard over 
our belongings at the wagon-yard, 
where he had chosen to remain rather 
than trust himself in a hotel. There were 
many interesting things for me to see 
around the post and adjoining town, and 
a cowboy with a pocketful of money 
never lacks friends. I suppose the fact 
that I never drank liquor of any kind 
alone saved me from a disastrous ter- 
mination to my sightseeing; at any rate, 
when a kindly guide steered me into a 
gambling house and up to the faro table, 
I had still sufficient good sense to see 
that the greater amount of money risked 
drifted into the dealer’s possession. For 
appearance’s sake I made a few small 
bets, and was not surprised to find my- 
self winning at the start; but presently 
the tide of fortune turned—again as I had 
expected. The boys at the ranch were 
all seasoned gamblers and had “ put me 
wise ” to the tricks of the trade. “ Never 
buck no reg’lar table game,” Jim Love 
had repeatedly cautioned me. “If 
you’ve got to gamble, tackle somethin’ 
where t’other feller riffles the keerds 
only half the time.” Even to my inex- 
perienced eyes it was plain that the ele- 
ment of chance figured but slightly at 
the various tables, and I wondered at 
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the rapt intentness of the men surround- 
ing them. Stepping aside a moment, un- 
der pretence of getting a cigar, my place 
at the faro “layout” was immediately 
filled and I was well content to have it 
so. The experience had cost me noth- 
ing and had substantiated much already 
learned at second-hand. 

At starting next day we were twice 
delayed. Mrs. Abbie insisted upon du- 
plicating her generous purchase of am- 
munition, and this necessitatéd a visit 
to a store at some distance from the 
wagon-yard, where she unthoughtedly 
exhibited more money than prudent peo- 
ple care to show in public. Then, as I 
was saddling the buckskin, a Mexican 
approached me, hat in hand, and humbly 
begged the favor of a private conversa- 
tion. The request was preferred in 
Spanish and was overheard by El Pele- 
tero, who immediately caught the man 
by the arm and led him away. “ An- 
other beggar, I suppose,” remarked Mrs. 
Abbie. ‘“ Do you know, Dick, I believe 
every Mexican in this town has a hard- 
luck story to tell the trusting stranger. 
I’ve given dozens of them a _ nickel 
apiece—never more nor less—and it has 
been worth that much to listen to their 
imaginary afflictions.” 

“But you don’t understand Spanish, 
Mrs. Abbie.” 

“What’s Spanish but provincialized 
Latin?—and I have made that a study 
all my life. The next time you and Ra- 
mon get to chatting after supper I'll take 
down the conversation in short-hand and 
transcribe it in English for your benefit. 
Now, please tell that old man to get rid 
of his medicant fellow countryman and 
come along—I want to get out on the 
prairie and shoot something.” 

We traveled that afternoon only a 
short ten miles; partly because Mrs. Ab- 
bie was reveling in the possession of an 
abundance of shotgun ammunition and 
made many side excursions after game, 
and partly by reason of Ramon’s strange 
inability to keep the pack animals from 
loitering. Once or twice I was ready 
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to swear that he had gone to sleep in 
the saddle, but a word or even the wave 
of a hand would instantly arouse him 
to temporary haste. When the sun was 
something over an hour high he spurred 
his mount alongside and pointed to a 
little clump of timber a mile to the east- 
ward. “There we will camp,” he said. 
“The Sefior will find water and wood in 
plenty.” 

“There is no scarcity of either along 
the trail. Why should we halt so 
early?” 

“That we may live to ride another 
day,” was the unexpected response. “ If 
the Sefior’s eyes are good, let him cast 
‘them behind him. It is said that a wise 
caballero rides with his beard on his 
shoulder.” 

Upon the crest of a ridge, two or three 
miles back along the trail, two mounted 
men were halted, as though in conver- 
sation. I could not see that their faces 
were turned in our direction; to all ap- 
pearances they were merely a couple of 
range-riders who had chanced to meet 
and gossip for a few minutes. In fact, 
they presently separated and were soon 
lost to sight, riding carelessly, as though 
with no definite purpose in view. 

I presume El Peletero read in my face 
the need of prompt explanation; prob- 
ably, too, Mrs. Abbie’s little laugh of de- 
rision nettled him beyond endurance. 
“They are spies,” he said in Spanish; 
“the Sefiora has money, and men are 
following us to steal it. You saw the 
man who told me as we set forth. We 
will camp vonder, as I have said, and 
when the moon rises the robbers will 
come—four of them.” 

“And why did you not warn us of 
this before?” I asked angrily. “ How 
can we fight four—Mrs. Abbie and my- 
self? The Lord knows we can’t count 
on you for much help. Perhaps you are 
to have a share in the plunder?” 

The old man stretched out his hand 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“How great the folly and injustice 
of youth!” he exclaimed. “ What could 
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we have told the Alcalde or the Capitan 
of many troops? That a thief had been 
shown our gold? It is better that four 
men should follow us than forty—and 
sooner or later the journey must be made. 
Listen, Sefior; the four Americanos are 
watched in their turn—when they strike, 
another blow will fall. It is true that Ra- 
mon is old and cannot fight; yet the 
kindred of the toothless serpent may lift 
their heads when they hear his rattle. 
Now let us eat and sleep in content, for 
when the wolves creep close to our fire 
they will howl but once!” 

“What’s all this nonsense about 
money and thieves, Dick?” asked Mrs. 
Abbie impatiently. “I don’t know 
whether it is because he mixes Indian 
words with his Spanish—or is it his lack 
of teeth that makes him talk so funny? 
I can’t understand half of it; but I gather 
that something interesting is going to 
happen—a real adventure worth having. 
Please don’t tell me I’m mistaken.” 

“Looks like another Mexican War, 
with long odds in favor of the Greas- 
ers,” I explained. ‘“ We are due to re- 
ceive two batches of visitors tonight, and 
the first lot may be a little too friendly 
to suit us. Guess I owe Ramon an apol- 
ogy, but it is safer to let it wait till 
morning. I'll tell you all about it pres- 
ently.” 

Occasionally during the earlier days 
of our journey.the thought had occurred 
to me that a trio so illy assorted as our- 
selves had never fared forth upon a 
vague and adventurous quest. I had 
felt myself seriously handicapped by the 
responsibility of caring for my venerable 
companions—the youngest of the two 
well past the halftcentury mark, while 
El Peletero, as I have previously stated. 
might without fear of contradiction con- 
fess to an age fully twice as great. A 
heavy charge, this, for a boy not yet 18! 
Yet, now that the crucial moment im- 
pended, the fact was borne in upon me 
that age and experience might, after all, 
count for something in the long run. 
With my own nerves strained ‘to their 























uttermost tension, it seemed strange to 
me that Mrs. Abbie should have changed 
not one whit in her manner at the near 
approach of peril. Her smile was just 
as cheery, her voice as calm in discuss- 
ing the skinner’s story and plot, as 
though we were arranging a plover hunt 
on the prairie around the home ranch. 
As for Ramon, he had apparently gone 
to sleep again and was humped down 
over his saddle pommel, his hands idly 
dangling against his knees—the very pic- 
ture of senile content. The old Win- 
chester carbine, in its scabbard under 
his thigh, seemed merely to accentuate 
its owner’s appearance of utter helpless- 
ness. 

“Dick,” whispered Mrs. Abbie, her 
hand finding my sleeve, “I never saw 
your grandmother and I’m not sure that 
I want to—for I suspicion her of all 
sorts of political conspiracies, which are 
matters that women should let. alone. 
But if she happened to be my enemy I 
would live in perpetual terror, though the 
whole world were between us. Suppose 
she should call to that dear old animated 
skeleton, now riding so peacefully yon- 
der, and say, ‘ There is a woman in the 
heart of Japan who must die?’” 

“ But she wouldn’t say it, Mrs. Ab- 
bie,’ I protested. 

“ But if she did?” 

I stole another glance at El Peletero. 
His head had dropped until the broad- 
brimmed, steeple-crowned hat toppled 
off, and he had caught it in the crook of 
his elbow and held it there, as though 
dreading the exertion necessary to its 
replacement. The wind was whipping a 
scant growth of snaky taglocks about a 
face totally expressionless in its network 
of wrinkles—a mummy face, dead and 
leathery but for the glint of inky eyes be- 
neath their jutting brows. 

“Tf she should say it, Dicky?” per- 
sisted Mrs. Abbie. 

“Tt would be hard luck for the 
woman—that’s all. At the same time, 
Ramon has a big heart and it’s in the 
right place.” 
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“T know. And so doubtless had those 
dear people in Bible times who were pos- 
sessed of devils. Dicky, I wonder if the 
devils were all grandmothers? ” 





CHAPTER XII. 
How the Trap was Sprung. 

To the credit of our uninvited guests 
it may be said that they did not delay 
their coming beyond the appointed time; 
in fact, we were informed of their pres- 
ence a good hour before the eastern sky 
began to shimmer with the light of the 
coming moon. Under the circumstances 
such promptness was commendable. 
Prudence had dictated that our fire 
should be kept burning, and had also ar- 
gued the inadvisability of remaining in- 
side the tent. The clump of trees was 
neither large nor thick enough to con- 
ceal its white walls from the prairie be- 
yond, and the Texas frontiersman is re- 
putedly fond of “ shooting up” the frail 
abodes of people whom he may desire to 
terrorize. So we lay flat to the ground 
in the outer fringe of bushes, shivering 
from the chill night air and expectantly 
awaiting developments. Mrs. Abbie was 
the only one of us who showed a desire 
for conversation, but whisper she would 
—continually and with a cheerfulness 
that was neither hysterical nor assumed. 
The shotgun was in her hands; at her 
elbow a little pile of shells, heavily loaded 
with goose shot. “I don’t want to kill 
anybody, Dick,” she told me, “but I’d 
never forgive myself if I missed this 
chance to sprinkle a robber good and 
hard. O! I know all about what shot 
will do at short range, but if they get 
too close I'll just shoot at their legs. 
Moreover, I’m going to holler! Didn't 
know your Aunt Abbie had a genuine, 
all-wool warwhoop of her own, did you? 
Well, somebody is going to hear it to- 
night—and then they'll pretty near break 
their necks running toward home. Don’t 
ask me. to describe that yell, my boy— 
you can’t be any more in the dark about 
it than I am. Just imagine all the yell- 


ing that has been repressed during fifty 
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long years coming out in one big whoop. 
It’s bound to be something awful, and 
don’t you forget it!” 

It was probably 10 o’clock when we 
heard the regular beat of horses’ hoofs 
coming across the prairie. Then fol- 
lowed a long interval of silence. El Pei- 
etero crept forth to investigate, but al- 
most immediately returned. Instead of 
four men he had seen but three; they 
were standing in a group about a hun- 
dred yards from the timber; possibly the 
other had been left with their horses. 
Mrs. Abbie advanced the military truism 
that a first blow is half the battle, and 
wanted, as she expressed it, to “ sur- 
prise the surprisers,” but I convinced her 
that lawfully we could not make the 
first hostile move. There was a bare 
possibility that Ramon’s informant had 
been mistaken in the character of our 
pursuers. It might be that some Deputy 
Sheriff or United States Marshal had 
decided it would be well to follow and 
investigate our oddly assorted party. 

A mile to the northward a coyote 
howled mournfully, and at the sound El 
Peletero’s elbow gouged my ribs. He 
had recognized it as a signal, but I felt 
disinclined to accept it as such, because 
of its very naturalness. Certainly the 
men we were awaiting had no suspicion 
of its human origin, for in a few mo- 
ments I could dimly see them approach- 
ing. The shotgun locks clicked a little, 
despite Mrs. Abbie’s caution. The old 
Mexican placed his hand over her own: 
“They are yet too far,’ he whispered. 
“ Bueno, sefior,” answered she. “So it 
seems I must shoot at their legs.” And 
at this I laughed, and they halted. 

At the farthest they may have been 
thirty yards away and clearly outlined 
against the sky. The odds were all 
against them if it came to shooting; 
since, partly because of our position on 
the ground, partly by reason of the sap- 
lings behind which we lay, they could 
only guess at what point to fire. The 
flash of our guns would aid them some- 
what, always providing we did not get 
them on the run at the first fire. 
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“Don’t mind my laughing, gentle- 
men,” I called cheerily, delighted at an 
excuse for terminating the long period 
of suspense. ‘“ What can we do for 
you?” 

“Don’t get gay, young feller!’ was 
the growling response. “We've got 
yer blamed camp surrounded with men 
enough ter eat up the hull outfit—hosses 
an’ all. Shell out that money an’ give 
up them guns.” 

“Come and get ‘em, you rascals!” 
shouted Mrs. Abbie. “Tl report you 
for this to the Prin—to the Governor of 
Texas, I mean; I'll see that every one of 
you is properly disciplined.” 

Excited and something more than 
slightly nervous as I was, it is hardly 
wonderful that I should laugh again at 
the dear old lady’s unconscious use of 
threats that had oft wrought terror in 
the rebellious heart of youth. It was an 
ill-chosen time for mirth, for a pistol 
shot answered me on the instant—fired 
at random, merely as a warning of what 
would follow further show of obstinacy 
on our part. 

“A moment, sefiores!” (The skinner’s 
voice never sounded more creaky and 
feeble, like the deprecatory croak of a 
frightened frog.) “ We are but harm- 
less travelers who ask only to be left 
alone in peace; yet we warn you to go, 
if- you would live.” 

“Hear the old Greaser!” hooted the 
spokesman of our assailants derisively ; 
“let’s see if we can’t change his tune.” 

I supose no power on earth could have 
induced Mrs. Abbie to forego that double 
shot as the gang rushed upon us. I held 
my own fire—for beyond the robbers I 
had caught a glimpse of shadowy forms, 
flitting here and there, stooping close to 
the earth and bearing a nearer resem- 
blance to quadrupeds of some descrip- 
tion than to human figures. Ramon was 
equally prudent, and, when I sprang to 
restrain our belligerent companion from 
a further fusillade, I found him already 
struggling with her for the possession 
of the gun. Revolvers and rifles were 


barking spitefully only a few yards 























away, lighting the prairie with their vivid 
flashes; there were oaths and defiant 
shouts, but never once did I hear quarter 
asked or offered. And almost in a 
breath silence and darkness reigned once 
more supreme. 
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know, Dicky, I think an adventure like 
this is ever so much better in the antici- 
pation than in its bald reality. I hope I 
didn’t hit any of those poor fellows—it 
would be awful !—like torturing a dying 
man. If I could only be sure— 











‘Revolvers and rifles were barking spitefully only a few yards away—lighting the prairie 
with their vivid flashes."’ 
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Ramon led the way back to the tent 
and threw an armful of fuel on the em- 
bers of our fire. I noticed that Mrs. Ab- 
bie was shivering pitifully, and it seemed 
that she drew small comfort from the 
growing warmth. Said she: “Do you 


The old Mexican picked up her dis- 
carded gun, broke it open with a sud- 
den jerk, and the two discharged shells 
fell out in his palm. They seemed oddly 
shortened, barely half of each paper tube 
remaining attached to its metallic base. 
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How Ramon had managed to tamper 
with the loaded gun, must remain a mys- 
tery; but certainly those shells bore the 
mark of a sharp knife just where the 
wads had separated the powder and shot 
charges. Mrs. Abbie examined them 
curiously; then with savage energy 
threw them in El Peletero’s face. “ You 
are a meddlesome old wretch!” she 
stormed, “and I'll hate you for this to 
the last day of my life! The only real 
adventure I ever had, Dick—and here 
I’ve been made a fool of by this dodder- 
ing imbecile, when I thought I had really 
done something worth while at last.” 

She was actually crying now, but 
plainly less from vexation than from re- 
lief, and I left her alone and silently as- 
sisted the imperturbable Ramon in tak- 
ing down the tent and packing our ani- 
mals. There were good reasons why 
morning should find us camped miles 
distant from this spot. A tragedy could 
not be enacted so near a main thorough- 
fare of travel and long remain undiscov- 
ered, and if our party came under sus- 
picion wearisome delays must follow and 
perhaps results more serious still. As 
we rode away across the moonlit prairie 
a single horseman silently kept us com- 
pany until we were upon the beaten trail ; 
then he reined his mount to one side and 
halted. 

“ How many have carried the story to 
the Fort?” queried El Peletero quietly. 

“The vultures fly only by day,” was 
the suggestive reply. “ Madre de Dios! 
those Americanos are devils to shoot! 
There was but one alive at the first— 
one, I say, and wounded at that; yet 
four men felt his bullets, and two are 
dead.” 

“ Then there are six that the sun must 
not shine upon, Sefior?” 

“The pools of the Concho are deep, 
and ’tis a poor horse that will not carry 
its owner. Ride on and fear nothing. 
By night or day the wolf-children have 
ears for their father’s call.” 

Very little was I ever able to twist 
from Ramon in explanation of that 
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night’s happenings, save that the Mexi- 
can who had approached me at the 
wagon-yard brought information of the 
proposed attempt to rob us at our first 
night’s halt, and had been instructed to 
quietly gather a force of his fellows and 
stand in readiness to act as circumstances 
required. I did not care to ask whether 
Ramon had counselled the wholesale 
butchery which followed, but the ter- 
rible affair, in its prompt planning and 
thorough execution, pointed to that in- 
evasible conclusion. Twice of late my 
mental estimate of the old Mexican had 
changed. The ambuscade on the Double 
Mountain Fork had taught me the folly 
of questioning his will so long as it was 
the reflection of my grandam’s wishes, 
while now I had gained a fear-inspiring 
insight of his own resourceful, inflexible 
personality. When morning came Mrs. 
Abbie’s usual spirits returned, and I was 
glad to see her inclined to regard the 
past night’s happenings as a bit of the- 
atrical by-play, arranged by El Peletero 
for a purpose. “ There couldn’t have 
been any one hurt, you know,” she said. 
“Why, didn’t he even tamper with my 
gun, so that there shouldn't be the slight- 
est risk to his confederates? And that 
man who spoke to us afterwards was not 
the least bit excited—as he naturally 
would have been after killing people. 
Don’t you see Dick?—he wants to 
frighten us into implicit obedience, now 
that we are getting down among the 
Mexicans. He thinks-you and I are los- 
ing too much time with our hunting— 
which possibly we may be, though I am 
sure it is none of his business. But to 
think that he actually had me fright- 
ened!” 

As I have said} it was well enough 
that she should comfort herself with this 
fortunate delusion, the more naturally 
since she. knew practically nothing. of 


Ramon or his past history. In his far- 


away youth and early manhood war had 
been his trade, and of what consequence 
was the death of a half-dozen men to 
one who had fought for or against every 

















military despot that had arisen in three- 
score years of Mexican history? Once 
a soldier, always a soldier. I remem- 
bered how Ramon had once followed in 
pursuit of a horse thief who had raided 
our ranch, and how, on his return, he 
had worn a strange, new jacket with a 
blotch of red between the shoulders; I 
remembered the fear of his anger daily 
shown by our vaqueros; most distinctly 
I recalled the termination of our first 
escapade in company—the Mexican who 
had betrayed his guests and died. Only 
one of the arguments urged by Mrs. 
Abbie carried weight, and the answer to 
this was readily forthcoming. “ Have I 
not watched her shooting birds?” he 
asked. “ Always the shot goes high— 
and even men overshoot in the dark.” 
It appeared that El Peletero had feared 
that a sprinkling of goose shot might 
have a disquieting effect upon our al- 
lies, then creeping down upon the rob- 
bers and directly in the line of fire. I 
would have preferred hearing a bit of 
sentiment about keeping a woman’s 
hands free from the stain of blood, but 
the explanation given was on the whole 
more satisfactory because more in keep- 
ing with the old Mexican’s cautious, cal- 
culating nature. 

As a matter of policy he insisted that 
we should remain a day at our second 
camp of that eventful night, some four 
or five miles from the scene of the tra- 
gedy. This was to allay suspicion, in 
case news of the killing chanced to leak 
out and a search was made for the par- 
ties concerned therein. It would be easy 
to prove the hour of our departure from 
the Fort, and to show that an ordinary 
rate of travel would have carried us 
about thus far on our way. To be sure, an 
expert trailer would have lost little time 
in solving the riddle, but Americans are 
rarely adept at following trails and from 
the Mexicans we had nothing to fear. 
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It was a long day for me, and perhaps 
for El Peletero as well, though he dis- 
dained to show the slightest sign of un- 
easiness. Mrs. Abbie found abundant 
amusement in hunting birds and rabbits, 
but found time for an occasional com- 
ment upon Ramon’s idiotic persistency 
in pretending that something had really 
happened. During the day horsemen 
twice passed from the direction of the 
Fort without halting, which was proof 
positive that there was no startling news 
afloat which might furnish excuse for 
visiting our camp. The absence of six 
men from their accustomed haunts is not 
sufficient to arouse comment in a fron- 
tier town, made up of people largely mi- 
gratory of habit, and for obvious reasons 
the wounded Mexicans would be safely 
hidden from the public eye. Some years 
later I had occasion to visit Fort Concho 
—or rather the adjoining town of San 
Angelo—and cautious inquiries satisfied 
me that the deep pools of the Concho 
had guarded their secret well. 

But if I had lacked proof that Mrs. 
Abbie was wrong in accusing Ramon of 
a labored attempt at deception, all linger- 
ing doubts must have vanished when the 
old man, just as we were mounting to 
continue our journey, quietly caught my 
hand and turned the Molina ring so that 
its seal was hidden. “Old age brings 
wisdom to some, but not to all,” he said 
gravely. “I counselled Dojia Josefa to 
give you this ring, forgetting that he 
who once wore it had enemies as well 
as friends. Listen, Sefor: Of the men 
who fought for you yonder there was 
one who could use his eyes and hold his 
tongue, and the others only followed 
where he led them. It was well for us 
all that they were blind—even though I 
am of their own people. Remember 
this—for we are going now among those 
who can hate as well and fiercely as they 
can love.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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A HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


66 ASTMAN!” called out the por- 
ter, as my train slowed up 
among a collection of nonde- 

script buildings, set down on a bare and 
lonesome looking plain in Wyoming. I 
collect my baggage and step out into the 
bright sunshine and look around me. 
A row of saloons on the far side of the 
street, facing the railroad, are the most 
noticeable things in sight. Two men on 
horseback, with their feet in monstrous 
stirrups, are passing in front of the sa- 
loons, their jogging horses sending up a 
cloud of white dust into the still air. 
Two or three loungers (in the shade of 
the red depot and station house) look 
me over with idle curiosity. My trunk 
came tumbling out of the baggage-car, 
and the train pulls out and leaves me, 
feeling forlorn and homesick, in a 
strange place. I hear a quick, firm step 
approaching and look up to see a stal- 
wart six-footer before me taking me in 
with a pair of snapping black eyes. His 
hair and fierce moustache are as black 
as a raven’s wing. 

“You look like a hunter,” he says to 
me, looking at my grip and gun case. 

I nod an affirmative, while looking him 
over with admiration and envy. A more 
perfect specimen of hearty, healthy, 
simon-pure animal manhood had seldom 
appeared to me. 

“ «sre you Mr. Paddock?” he asks— 
“the man who has been writing to me?” 

“Yes,” I say, “and you must be 
Jesse.” 

He reached out to me a sunburned, 
skinny paw, which closed over mine like 
a steel trap. 

“Sure thing!” he answered. “I 
thought you would be in on this train. 


The boys are over to the bunk house, 
waiting for us.” 

“What boys?” 

“Oh! I’ve got a couple of young fel- 
lows to go with us up into the moun- 
tains, to help cook and to keep things 
lively, so you'll not get homesick.” 

“Well, where’s your bunk house?” 

“ Over here, across the creek.” 

“Have you got your outfit ready?” 

“Yes, all but buying the grub. I 
didn’t like to do that till you got here.” 

“All right; lead on to some place 
where we can sit down and talk things 
over. 

He grabbed my grip and started off 
across the tracks, then across a bridge, 
over a bright, sparkling little river; then 
along a very dusty road to a corral with 
a row of sheds along one side and a 
12x16 shanty in one corner, containing 
the frame-work of six double bunks, in 
which the traveler (for a certain mone- 
tary consideration) could put his blankets 
and sleep. There was a good well of 
water, hay and grain and shelter for the 
horses; a place for a camp fire—in fact, 
a first-class hotel of the plains. Here 
we found Sam and Marsh, a couple of 
keen, bright young fellows, whom Jesse 
introduced as being part of our outfit. 
Everything and everybody was strange 
to me. The hotel or bunk house was a 
revelation. 

Ordered by my medical man to get out 
of the city and into high altitudes, and to 
leave all business cares behind me, if I 
wanted to recover my health, I had got- 
ten into communication with this man 
Jesse, by writing to the postmasters at 
different places in the West to give me 
the name of a reliable and trustworthy 

















man—one who had a team and outfit 
and would take me into the wilds for a 
month or two. I liked the letters Jesse 
had written me, but I fell straightway 
in love with the man when I saw him. 

Sam and Marsh were two jolly young 
fellows, who had never a care nor a 
pain but endowed with an inexhaustible 
fund of good-nature and natural wit. 
They spent their time in thinking up 
some joke or sell to get off on each other 
and they displayed remarkable genius in 
that line. Like the bunk house, they 
. were a revelation to me. It was entirely 
impossible to be homesick or lonesome 
or ill in their presence. They soon had 
me holding my sides with laughter, and 
my face finally settled down to a steady 
grin that “ won’t come off.” 

All three of the party were members 
of the Mormon Church—in good stand- 
ing, so they said—and I never doubted 
that they had been diligent in familiar- 
izing themselves with things sacred, for 
they used the name of the Deity very 
freely in their everyday conversation. 
One day I asked Sam if the Mormon 
Church permitted their members to use 
swear words. “H—l, no! not by a 
d—m sight! whatever put such a blank- 
ety blank idea into your head?” 
“Why,” I answered, “ aren’t you a mem- 
ber?” “Yes,” he says. “And don’t 
you swear?” “ Why, Mr. Paddock, you 
astonish me; I would no more think of 
using profane language than I would of 
cutting my damned head off!” 

“What do you call that, then, if it is 
not swearing?” 

“ What?” 

“That you just said.” 

“ What did I say?” 

I repeated his statement and he looked 
at me in bewilderment. 

“Did = say that?” 

“a. 

“ Honest?” 

“Vea, vie.” 

“ Well, I’ll be damned! Say, Mr. Pad- 
dock, if you ever hear me saying any- 
thing like that again, I wish you would 
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call my attention to it. I wouldn’t say it 
if I knew it. Some of the boys out on 
the ranch swear sometimes, and I guess 
I get so darned used to hearing them 
that it slips out on me when I ain’t 
thinking.” 

After sizing up the boys, I look over 


the outfit and find a large spring farm - 


wagon, with a cupboard fastened in the 
back end, with doors opening outward 
for the accommodation of our commis- 
sary; four good horses, two saddles, a 
12x14 tent, blankets, a Dutch oven, pots, 
pans and skillets, tin cups, tin plates, 
coffee-pot, lantern, axe and many other 
necessary trifles that belong to a com- 
plete camping outfit. Everything seemed 
to be in good condition for an imme- 
diate start, except the larder. It all 
looked good to me, especially the keen- 
eyed, eager young men, who were to be 
my guides and companions. “ Well, 
boys,” said I, “what is the program? 
where are we going? what shall we do 
first?” 

Jesse answered: “ We have concluded 
that up in the Uinta Mountains will be 
as good a place as we can find—right 
over there (pointing). See that bald 
top mountain with a light spot on the 
north side of it—that’s snow. We'll not 
go so high up as that; we'll stay down 
in the timber. See that dark color be- 
low the snow? that’s heavy pine timber, 
and in that timber will be a good place 
to locate. It is a Government timber 
reserve; no sheep or Indians are allowed 
in there, and I hear that deer, bear and 
mountain lion are plenty.” 

“ How far is it?” I ask. 

“Just about one hundred miles.” 
“Whew! you don’t say so! Why, man, 
I have a gun in that case that will throw 
a bullet from here there.” “‘ Haw! haw! 
haw!” Jesse laughs; “I thought these 
distances might fool you.” ‘“ How long 
will it take us to reach there?” ‘ Well, 
I think we can make it in three days, if 
all goes right.” 

I look at him with surprise and in- 
credulity. I didn’t know just what kind 
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of a joker he was, but he could not bluff 
me that way. I was ready to bet that I 
could walk it in two hours. 

“Well,” I says, “ I'll know more about 
that later. If it is that far, we had best 
be going.” “All right,” Jess answers; 
“we have to buy our groceries yet; then 
_ everything will be ready. Here is a list 
of about what I think we shall need” 
(handing out a slip of paper covered 
with words and figures). I glance it 
over and ask him what it will cost. 
“Oh! about $40.00,” he answers. So I 
hand him that amount and tell him to 
buy the stuff while I get my trunk over 
to the bunk house and change my clothes. 
While I am getting into my togs, I ask 
Sam to take out my rifle and put it to- 
gether. Soon he was busy with it and 
called out: “I—Gosh! Marsh, just 
take a look through these sights.” 

Marsh took the gun and put it to his 
face. 

“By jing! I could hit a humming- 
bird’s eye a mile away with that,” he re- 
marked. 

“ What kind of a gun is this?” 

“A Savage.” 

“Is it any good?” 

“T don’t know. I never had a chance 
to use it.” 

Sam took it and looked it over. Down 
on the stock was a monogram and some 
letters, which he spelled out: “C-o-m- 
p-l-i-m-e-n-t-s of W. A. B. Sept., 1901.” 

“What are the complaints about?” he 
asks. ; 

“That ain’t no complaint, you darn 
fool!” Marsh says. “That means that 
he’s tickled that he’s got it—haw! haw! 
haw!” 

My outfit was of deep interest to the 
boys and they looked it all over while we 
waited for Jesse. Pretty soon they went 
away to see what was keeping him and 
I went out and looked around. Up on 
the roof of the bunk house was a monster 
set of elk horns and in one corner of the 
yard was a pile of deers’ horns three feet 
high. There must have been 150 to 200 
pairs of horns there. These things were 
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mighty interesting to me, from a sports- 
man’s point of view, and I was eager to 
get out to try my hand and gun on some 
of the denizens of the wilderness. 

It seemed a long time to me before the 
boys came back. Jesse explained that 
it took a long time to get the things put 
up, and he thought we had best wait un- 
til morning before making a start, as it 
was now nearly sunset. So I had to 
curb my impatience and make the best of 
the situation. 

“ Are there any trout in this stream?” 
I ask. 

“Yes,” Jesse replied, “lots of them. 
Only they are pretty well fished out right 
here in town.” 

“ What’s the matter with having a try 
at them?” 

“Nothing at all. 
like.” 

So I get out my rod and flies, put on 
my waders and march out to fish till dark. 
On my return (empty handed), I find 
that the boys have a nice little supper 
waiting, to which we A, full justice ; then 
pipes and stories until bedtime; then we 
spread our blankets on the bunks and 
turn in. 

Long before daylight my bones begin 
to cry out against the torture of an un- 
accustomed hard bed, that results in an 
exceedingly early start for us, and sun- 
rise found us six miles out on our way 
to the happy hunting grounds. 

All day long we jogged along a well 
marked trail, through the bad lands of 
Wyoming; not a house or a person did 
we see after leaving town. In the dis- 
tance we would often see a cluster of 
derricks, set up on some barren sidehill, 
which Jesse said denated oil wells; but 
all had been abandoned, owing (so he 
said) to the influence of the Standard Oil 
Company, who prevailed on the railroad 
to charge a prohibitive freight rate on the 
product of the wells, so that the crude oil 
would not sell for enough to pay the 
freight. From one point we could count 
31 of those derricks and we must have 
seen a hundred that day. Jesse said 


Go ahead if you 

















each one of them represented an outlay 
of from $5,000 to $15,000 and that nearly 
all of them produced oil. 

Late in the afternoon we passed 
through Fort Bridger—a once impor- 
tant Army post in Indian times, some 40 
years ago, but now entirely deserted. 
There were some fine and imposing brick 
buildings, that looked odd and out of 
place away off there on that vast plain. 
There was a nice little creek running 
through there, and we followed its course 
until dark; then camped among some 
willows. Along the way we had picked 
up a couple of sage-hens, which we fried 
for supper, and I wanted to try for trout 
in the brook, but darkness came too soon. 
We had provided nothing to sleep on. 
I had suggested that we get some hay 
or straw, to take along for a bed, but the 
boys made fun of me for a dude hunter, 
so I dropped the subject—but O! the 
ground was hard and the night cold. 
Jesse was my bed fellow, and the hard 
ground affected him not at all. He was 
used to it, so were Sam and Marsh. They 
lived out-of-doors with their cattle and 
sheep, but I had been used to a soft bed 
down at the sea-level ; here we were 9,000 
feet in the air. I don’t know whether 
the altitude made the ground harder, but 
it seemed so. As soon as I went to 
sleep my heart got busy, and awoke me 
when it got to going 150 to the minute; 
but in a few days I was all over that. 
That first night in camp I awoke with a 
sense of suffocation and found my pulse 
fluttering and my ears thumping at a 
terrific rate. I never had such a sensa- 
tion before. At first I was scared, but 
the thought came to me that it was prob- 
ably owing to the altitude; then I felt 
better and went to sleep again. 

The next morning I was out with my 
rod and reel at the peep of day, and had 
fine sport with the speckled beauties that 
I found waiting for my flies. I landed 
nine fine little fellows and soon had them 
in the pan. There was a white frost on 
the ground, though it was only the Ist 
of September. The sun came up clear 
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and bright, not a breath of air stirring. 
An old crow flapped along overhead and 
looked down on us and scolded. The 
bracing mountain air filled me with an 
exhilaration something like a mild po- 
tation of wine. I was supposed to be 
an invalid ; but, ye gods! no disease could 
stand up against such surroundings. I 
felt like turning a hand-spring, though I 
hadn’t tried to do such a thing for 30 
years. I looked off toward our destina- 
tion and the old mountain looked no 
nearer than the morning before, though 
Jesse said we had made 40 miles. Soon 
we had the four horses hitched to the 
wagon and away we went. 

We were now on the old Government 
trail to the White Rock Agency down in 
Utah, and we bowled along at a smart 
clip, until we saw two wolves watching 
us from a nearby knoll. Each one of us 
had our repeater handy and we began to 
churn up the dust around those wolves 
and kept it up as long as we had a shot 
left in the magazine. When we got 
through, the wolves were about a mile 
away, and our horses were on the dead 
run up the trail, having driven them- 
selves while the fun lasted, and were try- 
ing to keep pace with our work. Luckily, 
no harm was done—not even to the 
wolves. Sam jawed Marsh a while for 
laying down the lines to shoot. Marsh 
retorted that that was the best time we 
had made on the whole trip, and that, if 
we found wolves enough, we would be 
in camp by noon. 

There was an endless line of prairie 
dogs sitting up on the ground like little 
stakes, watching us as we passed along. 
We had two .22 Winchester repeaters 
and 2,000 cartridges for them. Many a 
pup paid the penalty for his curiosity on 
that trip, and we had so much fun trying 
to hit them, as we bounced along over 
the stones in the road, that the time 
went by and the miles slipped past rap- 
idly. Then we ran plump into a covey 
of great, spotted sage-hens that ran out 
from under the horses’ feet and stood 
looking at us wonderingly, while we 
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potted them with our .22s. “ Shoot at 
their heads,” Jesse said, as Marsh 


stopped the team. I took a dead aim at 
one’s eye, and shot ten times, while he 
never winked or moved. Sam had the 
other little gun and was popping away, 
but I was too busy to see what he was 
doing. Finally my bird keeled over and 
lay flopping on the ground, while the rest 
flew away. Sam had 4 and mine made 
5, but mine was the only one shot 
through the head. A little farther along 
we came to a creek and stopped for din- 
ner. Sam and Marsh took care of the 
horses. Jesse gathered wood and started 
a fire, while I dressed the 5 hens. They 
were plump young birds, half the size 
of a turkey, and for the first time on the 
trip I had enough to eat. 

After dinner we lazyed around under 
the shade of the wagon, but found it too 
cool in the shade and too hot in the sun. 
Jesse got his eye on something away off 
on a little hill, and got out my field glass 
to look at it. “That looks to me like 
an antelope lying down,” he remarked, 
handing me the glasses. It looked to 
me like a stone shining in the sun. “ Let 
me take a shot at it with your Savage,” 
he says. “ All right—go ahead.” “ How 
far do you think it is?” he asked. 
“Well,” I answered, “ judging by your 
distances here, it might ve 5 miles, but 
I think it is about 800 yards. Raise the 
sight up to the top and see where you 
hit.” 

I covered the object with the glasses, 
while he took a rest over a wagon wheel 
and cracked away. It wasn’t necessary 
to use glasses to see what happened. The 
shot kicked up a cloud of dust that could 
be seen five miles away, mighty close to 
the shiny object, while five antelope 
jumped up and scampered away over the 
hill. “Hellendamnation!” Jesse re- 
marked, while I couldn’t think of any- 
thing to fit the occasion. “Get the 
horses,” Sam says, “and get out after 
them.” “No use; they'll be in the next 
county before we can get started,” 
Marsh answered. It was very exciting 
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and I was eager to go out after them, 
until Jesse remarked that it was unlawful 
to shoot them; then I calmed down. 

That night we camped early on an- 
other creek and had trout for supper and 
breakfast, and about noon of the follow- 
ing day we came up to a solid wall of 
heavy pine timber which we entered, and 
began to climb a steep hill. The road 
twisted around sidehills in what Jesse 
termed “ dug-ways,” made by the VU. S. 
Army 40 years before. It was pretty 
tough going; sometimes we had to mend 
the road before we could pass over it; 
but finally we got to the top of that ridge 
and looked down on one of the most 
beautiful spots on this earth. Before us 
was a valley of about ten miles each 
way, set much lower than its surround- 
ings, covered with dark green timber 
and open grassy parks, with lakes and 
rivers sparkling in the sunshine. Turn- 
ing to me Jesse says: “ That is said to be 
one of the finest hunting grounds in this 
country. There are both black and griz- 
zly bear, mountain lions, elk and deer 
there by the thousand—especially moun- 
tain lion and deer. Those lakes and 
streams are full of trout.” 

When I think of that place, language 
fails me. I leave it to your imagination. 
Down in the valley we pulled across a 
little creek and a half mile farther on 
we came to a big one. Here was a nat- 
ural park with wild timothy growing in 
it, waist high. This was too nice to pass. 
The horses had fared none too well on 
the trip. Here was a horse’s paradise. 
We pulled into a grove and made camp. 
We saw big game signs in plenty: deer 
tracks everywhere, also big scratches on 
white barked trees and overturned logs. 
“ The work of a bear,” Jesse said. It was 
too late to do any hunting; so we made 
ourselves comfortable, got our supper 
and went to bed early, so that it would 
get morning soon. As soon as things 
were quiet in camp, I began to hear 
strange noises. There was a dull, con- 


tinuous roar, like a distant waterfall; 
there were other sounds, too, that made 
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me nervous. Several times I thought I 
heard some one halloo away off in the 
woods, and once I heard a snap and a 
snarl like two cats fighting. 
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thrashing outside, that fairly raised my 
hair on end and brought me to my feet 
with my gun’in hand. It proved to be 
the horses coming on the run to camp. 

















‘They all passed out of sight or faded away on the smooth face of the rock, leaving me bewildered.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





The other boys were asleep before they 
were fairly in bed and I felt that the re- 
sponsibility of the camp was on me. I 
lay there for one hour or more, listening, 
when all at once there was a tremendous 


They came right up and almost tried to 
get in the tent. I went out with my gun, 
but it was as dark as pitch under the 
trees. I couldn’t see a thing. The horses 
had their front feet tied together, so they 
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could not walk away and go home, but 
they could gallop; they seemed scared 
and evidently came to camp for protec- 
tion. I stood still and listened for a long 
time, until finally the horses began to 
hop away toward their pasture. I could 
hear nothing suspicious, but my nerves 
were so on edge by the strange surround- 
ings and the sounds that I had been list- 
ening to that I heartily wished we had 
something more substantial than a tent 
to sleep in. I went in and arqused the 
boys, who had peacefully slept through 
it all, and told them what I had heard. 
They were not much interested, and by 
the time I was through telling it they 
were asleep again, so I crawled in and 
covered up my ears, determined to let 
things take their course. The next thing 
I knew it was daylight and Sam was 
tickling my nose with a straw. As I 
threw back the covers he said, “ Look 
here, Marsh. Dick’s got his gun in bed 
with him. Haw! haw! haw!” The 
horses had filled themselves with grass 
and were now lying down near camp. 
Things looked a lot more cheerful by 
daylight. We hurried through breakfast 
and were soon ready to start out for a 
day’s hunt. 

Jesse took the lead and started east, 
the rest of us following. The ground was 
nearly level and free from underbrush 
but covered with splendid timber. There 
were plenty of deer tracks in the soft 
spots, and we hadn’t been out five min- 
utes until we came to a big pair of elk’s 
antlers. In 20 minutes we came to a 
smart little river, about 30 feet wide, of 
clear, bright water that roared and 
foamed along a gorge of rocks and 
boulders. Turning up this we soon 
found a place where we could cross by 
jumping from one rock to another, and 
kept on our course through the heavy 
timber. 

I soon became separated from the oth- 
ers, through trying to follow some fresh 
deer tracks, which soon petered out on 
a rocky place, and, when I went back to 
the boys, I could not find them, so I kept 
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on alone. In my wanderings I came to 
the river again, below where we had 
crossed it—but what a change! Here 
the river was away down in a ravine—a 
thousand feet below where I was stand- 
ing. My side of it sloped down, cov- 
ered with trees, while the far side was a 
rocky wall, standing almost perpendicu- 
lar and made up of tier after tier of 
shelves, exactly like a giant stairway, the 
treads of which were one or two feet 
wide, with the risers from 20 to 40 feet 
high, continuing up much higher than 
the bank on my side. It looked to be 
from 300 to 400 yards across to the rock. 
I took out my field glasses to look it 
over. I imagined I could see something 
standing on one of the shelves, so I took 
a shot at it. I saw the dust rise off the 
rock 20 feet below, while the echo rang 
back and forth time after time. The ob- 
ject that I fired at did not move, but 
farther to the right and a step higher I 
saw a movement. Three animals of some 
kind—big ones—ran along the shelf. 
One of them by a mighty bound jumped 
to the step above, and they all passed out 
of sight or faded away on the smooth 
face of the rock, leaving me bewildered. 
There was no hiding place there that I 
could see nor did it seem possible that 
there was room on the narrow shelf for 
such large animals as these seemed to be. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again; 
then took my field glasses and looked. 
Nothing. Nor any place for anything 
more than a bird, nor would it have been 
possible for anything but a bird to get 
there; still, I saw them as plain as day, 
in the bright sunlight—big, long-legged 
fellows, with horns and white spots on 
their rumps like antelope; only, of 
course, that would be entirely unreason- 
able. I must have been mistaken. I 
may be going daffy. I had seen a phan- 


tom at noonday—bad—bad! I'll go back 
to camp and have something to eat. I’ve 
had so many surprises lately, it’s turning 
my brain. 

On the way back to camp I followed 
along the river, and, as I proceeded, the 




















dull roar that I had been hearing all day 
increased in volume, and I finally saw 
ahead of me the river falling over a 
precipice some 300 feet high—the water 
sliding over the top in a smooth, even 
sheet and falling slowly down, but break- 
ing into foam and steam before reaching 
the bottom. The air was full of moisture 
for some distance away, and the roar was 
deafening, while gay colored rainbows 
frisked and danced about. “The next 
time I come here, I’ll have my camera,” 
I promise myself, as regretfully I keep 
on my way to camp. 

The way seemed much longer than on 
the outward trip. I didn’t know I had 
gotten so far away. Finally I saw the 
gleam of white through the trees, and for 
the first time, felt sure that I was going 
to find the camp. As I came up to the 
tent, I noticed two strange horses near 
it—one of them with a saddle on and 
hitched to a tree. 

Well, now, who can be here? Maybe 
it is a couple of desperadoes—horse 
thieves or something bad. I’d best be 
careful and be ready to shoot on short 
notice. I can see no one around, and 
the tent flap is down; but I know there 
is some one there, so I get my gun ready 
and sing out, “ Hullo!” 

The tent door is raised and a great 
big, heavy blond man steps out with a 
big butcher knife in his hand and his 
mouth full of bread and meat. 

I smile yet, when I think of the ex- 
pression that chased across his honest, 
open countenance, as he saw me in front 
of him covering him with my rifle. One 
look into his eye, and I dropped the muz- 
zle, feeling heartily ashamed of myself 
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for having had suspicion of such a man, 
and I know he felt ashamed of me and 
embarrassed by such a reception. To 
make amends, I laid down my arms and 
did my utmost to be hospitable and 
friendly. 

“ How are you, friend?” I called out 
to him. “I heard a-noise and thought 
there might be a bear in camp.” 

Before answering me, he glanced at 
his horse, which stood in plain sight and 
gave the lie to my statement most em- 
phatically. 

I saw my mistake and followed up 
with: “ The facts are, friend, I am new 
at this business and a stranger in this 
country. I am not familiar with the 
rules of society here. I was not expect- 
ing you and you surprised me. Pardon 
me, if I appeared hostile. I am ashamed 
of myself for being suspicious.” 

His genial face lighted up with a most 
pleasing smile, as he came forward with 
outstretched hand. “ Don’t say a word, 
neighbor,” he said. “It kind of took my 
breath away, when I see you drawing a 
bead on my left eye, but it’s all right 
after what you just said. I got hungry, 
and when I ran across this tent I thought 
I’d have a snack to eat.” 

“You’re heartily welcome,’ I an- 
swered. “Just help yourself, and we 
shall be glad if you will spend the night 
with us.” 

“Do you want to kill a bear?” he 
asked. 

“You bet I do.” 

“ Well, sir, I seen a big one not twenty 
minutes ago, jest out here a piece. Come 
with me and I will give you some fun.” 
(To be continued.) 
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LAKE SUPERIOR FISHERIES. 


By MARY ALDEN CARVER. 


PEAK of Northern Wisconsin and 
the average non-resident pictures 
mentally a wilderness of woods. 

Talk with a majority of men concern- 
ing the industries of the northern por- 
tion of the Badger State and ask them to 
name the industries of this section, and 
you will undoubtedly be answered some- 
what as follows: “ Oh, lumbering, most- 
ly; a little farming where timber is 
cleared away; and, well, in Superior 
considerable manufacturing; besides, 
there are some important mining opera- 
tions being carried on up there—are 
there not?” There is not one person in 
fifty who will mention an industry rap- 
idly crowding forward into prominence 
along the upper waters of Lake Su- 
perior. We refer to the fisheries of the 
Apostle Island region. 

Bayfield is the centre of this industry, 
or, to quote from a local newspaper, 
“ Bayfield is the Alpha and Omega of 
the whole affair.” Bayfield is, indeed, a 
small city with a large industry. It 


stands near the entrance to Chequame- 
gon Bay, being sheltered from the rough 
gales that sweep the stormy length of 
Lake Superior by the friendly Apostles. 
The waters of Lake Superior, in this lo- 
cality, abound in fish; to be sure there 
are many fish in other parts of this mam- 
moth body of fresh water, but fish are 
particularly plentiful in the region of the 
Apostle Island group. In this area, stur- 
geon, siskiwit, suckers and numerous. 
other kinds of fish are found in large 
numbers, but it is for none of these fish 
that the fishing industry has sprung so 
conspicuously into prominence here. The 
fish for which Bayfield is becoming fa- 
mous are the herring, lake trout and 
whitefish. These fish are removed from 
Lake Superior at the rate of about 
6,000,000 pounds annually. The herring 
comprise fully 75 per cent. of this quan- 
tity, the trout 20 per cent., while the re- 
maining 5 per cent. is composed chiefly 
of whitefish and suckers. 

As before stated, Bayfield is a small 

















city—her inhabitants, including men, 
women and children, numbering scarce- 
ly 3,000—and the importance of her fish- 
eries can be estimated when it is stated 
that during the herring season fully 500 
men and boys are employed in the fish- 
ing industry alone. These men are paid 
a scale of wages ranging from $2.50 to 
$5.00 a day, according to the amount of 
work they are able to accomplish. 

The herring season is in November, 
and at this time three-fifths of the total 
annual catch are brought ashore during 
a period of about three weeks. The bal- 
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mer-Boutin Company send the major 
portion of their fish to the Eastern and 
Southern States. The Virginians and 
the people of Pennsylvania consume a 
vast quantity each year. But, of course, 
the fish are shipped to other points also, 
so that, in time, Lake Superior fish are 
eaten in all parts of the Union. Think 
of a tiny city of 3,000 inhabitants feed- 
ing so large a number of Uncle Sam’s 
people! 

The herring average about five ounces 
each or a trifle less than three to the 
pound. About half of the fish are salted 














Entrance to Cave on West Side of Sand Island, Wisconsin. 





ance of the fish are caught between May 
1 and November 10. During the her- 
ring season about a hundred tons of fish 
are brought in each day while the season 
is at its best. Some boats will unload 
twenty tons as one day’s catch. There 
are four packing companies engaged in 
the fishing business in Bayfield, the two 
largest being the Booth Company and 
the Dormer-Boutin Fish Company. Most 
of the fish unloaded at the Booth docks 
find their way to the markets in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other ports along the 
Wisconsin and Illinois coasts. The Dor- 


down, the other half are frozen into 
“bricks ” and shipped away, to be kept 
in cold storage until consumed. It was 
supposed that the past season would 
eclipse all of its predecessors as to the 
shipments of fish, but the unusual in- 
clemency of the weather checked the 
work of the fisheries considerably. 
Each stage of the fisherman’s work 
is of interest. Fishing crews are sent 
out to various points here and there 
among the islands—their work being to 
catch the fish, which they do principally 
by means of nets lowered from boats. 
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Every boat that can be mustered into 
service in Chequamegon Bay or its vi- 
cinity is pressed to the front to forward 
the fishing enterprise. One of the best 
of the fishing boats is the Harrow of the 
Booth fleet ; this tug looks after 15 miles 
of nets daily. 

The herring are landed by means of a 
special net. This net is about 60 feet in 
length, but the nets are not used singly; 
they are used together in large numbers, 
many of them being lost each season. A 
short time after the nets are lowered the 
tug-boats pull them in and usually the 
catch each time is so great that the tugs 
start immediately for Bayfield, where 
they quickly unload their cargoes and 
speed away in quest of more fish. 

Some wonder that the supply of fish 
is not soon exhausted, but when one 
stops to consider a moment this point is 
soon made clear. The tremendous rate 
of breeding must be taken into consider- 
ation. The spawning beds are found 
principally near Madeleine and Sand 
Islands, and here oftentimes, during the 
spawning season, fishermen raise their 
anchors and find several inches of egg- 
spawn deposited upon them. 

It is cold, disagreeable, dangerous oc- 
cupation, this work of herring gathering 
at a season when all parts of the boats 
are covered with ice. A false step in 
mid-winter may mean a watery grave. 
The men who handle the nets are dashed 
by the cold spray from the waves. This 
instantly freezes and their clothes stiffen 
upon them. In order to prevent this, a 
stream of water from a hose is frequent- 
ly kept playing over them from the lake. 

No part of the work is ‘more impor- 
tant or of more interest than the dressing 
of the fish that are unloaded in immense 
piles upon the fish docks at Bayfield. 
Every one who has ever gone fishing re- 
calls the labor necessary to prepare the 
catch for the table. Imagine, then, the 
amount of labor required to reduce the 
annual catch of herring to an article 
ready for table use. The rapidity with 


which the professional cleaner plies the 
sharp knife with which he arms himself 
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when he begins his onslaught on the 
fish, is scarcely credible. The dressing 
of a fish is but the work of an instant: 
the knife slashes along the back, pauses 
to make an incision at the neck; there 
is a quick wrench to draw forth the 
“innards ”—and the fish is tossed aside 
into an ordinary pork-barrel. A man is 
paid 50 cts. for cleaning a barrel of fish. 
It will be remembered that the average 
fish weighs five ounces, so the dexterity 
of the cleaners can be understood when 
we repeat our statement that these men 
earn from $2.50 to $5.00 a day. 

There is also a State fish hatchery at 
Bayfield. It supplies the brooks of 
Northern Wisconsin with various va- 
rieties of trout. Besides this, large 
quantities of spawn, taken from the 
lake fish, are cared for at the hatchery 
each season. From these the lake stock 
is partially replenished each year. The 
work is all done rapidly. Within 12 
hours from the time the fish are re- 
moved from the water, the spawn taken 
from them is being deposited in the vats 
in the hatching-room at Salmo (as the 
hatchery is called). 

Of course there are others who fish 
besides the men in the employ of the four 
big companies. Many private citizens 
earn a comfortable living as fish venders, 
and as the people realize more and more 
the possibilities of the work, the num- 
ber of men who venture into this in- 
dustry increases. 

Lake Superior’s fishing grounds 
have been famous trom time immemo- 
rial, but as the fisnermen today cast 
their nets and each time find them laden 
with a miraculous draught of fishes, they 
realize keenly that for many years to 
come Bayfield will have an industry that 
will keep her alive—aye, that will cause 
her to grow. Indeed, as the pine that 
has made Northern Wisconsin famous 
disappears, this section will depend more 
and more upon its fisheries, and the Lake 
Superior herring and whitefish, together 
with the lake trout and other varieties of 
fish, will go forth each season, and their 
mission will be the feeding of the multi- 
tude. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—Bartramian Sandpiper. 






é TYPICAL fall day dawned the next morning. 

The sun rose clear and bright, quickly dissolv- 
ing the slight hoar frost which remained, for the 
first autumnal frosts had arrived. The ladies 
were anxious for a drive; so we lost no time after 
, breakfast in starting upon our way. 

The bracing air was perfect, the roads excellent; 
the leaves had begun to feel the touch of icy fingers 
and shone forth in varied hues of yellow, brown and red. 
m- | The horses felt the stimulating ¢ffect; for they arched their 

| necks and pulled at the bits, as if to test the metal of Jack’s 

‘ restraining hand. 

We saw quite a flight of bay birds, amongst which we 
discovered several curlew or godwit by their greater size. 
Further on, we came upon a few Bartramian sandpipers, feeding upon a piece 
of open ground; beyond were two circling over the marsh. 

“We'll take up the Bartramians on our return,” said Jack. “We never 
take a special day’s hunt for them here—they are too scattered; we have to 
content ourselves with catching them now and then, flying over the marsh. 
They being upland birds, we have all shot them through the West, and in 
various places where they are more largely represented, also in more favorable 
places for good bags.” 

Upon our return, we adjourned to the smoking room, took our respective 
places, lit our pipes and listened to Jack’s description of Bartramia longicauda 
—field or upland plover. 

‘‘The Bartramian sandpiper is found up to 6,000 ft. upon the Rocky Moun- 
tains, east to the Atlantic Coast, south to Brazil and Peru and northward to 
Nova Scotia and the British Possessions, breeding through most of its North 
American range. 

“Length, 11 to 13 inches; wing 6%; tail 3%; bill 114; middle toe and 
claw 1%; tarsus 2; tibia, bare, 1 inch. Bill straight, grooved two-thirds of its 
length; gape deep, extending to eyes; upper feathers extending further than 
the lower; tail long, graduated. Above, blackish with slight green reflections, 
variegated with tawny and white. Below, pale brown of varying shade, whiten- 
ing on throat and belly; jugulum streaked; breast and sides with arrowheads 
and bars of blackish; axillars and lining of wings pure white, black and barred; 
quills blackish with white bars on inner webs; tail variegated with tawny, black 
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and white, chiefly in bars; bill pale, 
black tipped; legs pale (Coues). Builds 
on prairie uplands and pastures, making 
a logse nest of grass or dry hay, thrown 
carelessly together, sometimes on plowed 
ground with slight nest or none, in hol- 
low depressions or in bunches of buffalo 
grass; lays 3 to 4 eggs of a dirty drab 
or buff color, spotted, especially at large 
end, with light or dark brown; eggs are 
very blunt at end, tapering suddenly frem 
the middle to the point. Their food 
consists of seeds and the bulbous roots 
of various kinds of prairie plants, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, beetles and insects, 
with larve of all kinds, ant eggs, etc. 
They migrate rather late in the spring, 
arriving in singles and pairs. During 
the early fall months the various families 
of five to six unite in small fiocks, rarely 
more than two or three being represented. 

“They will fly and sail over an in- 
truder’s head when in close proximity to 
the nest and follow him for a long dis- 
tance. On alighting upon a high place, 
such as a fence post on the prairies, they 
have a way of always arching their wings, 
with a very graceful slow movement, 
over their heads, gradually drawing them 
down to the side. Their cry is Peel wee- 
eel, in a long-drawn-out note. They are 
highly esteemed as a game bird, for their 
flesh is excellent.” 

“Now, Joe, let us hear from you.” 

“T will give you a day in the West,” 
replied Joseph. “I was shooting in 
Southwestern Kansas with a companion. 
We had been after curlew and willet so 
much that we had nearly scared them all 
out of the country—allowing lots of 
Bartramian sandpipers to pass by un- 
molested, while after finer game. How- 
ever, we determined when the other 
birds became scarce to take a day in 
pursuit of them. 

“We started one morning, loaded with 
No. 6s and 7s, to a rolling piece of prai- 
rie where we had always noticed them 
flying. We divided, travelling about 300 
yards apart—paying no attention to the 
wind, which was slight, for upland plover 
are as likely to fly with the wind when 
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flushed as upon an angle or dead against 
it, circling when out of shot. We jumped 
a bird or two here and there, until we 
had quite a number circling all around 
us and settling down in dfferent direc- 
tions upon the prairie. We discussed 
the probability of driving them over each 
other—my companion going around 
them, while I got into some cover by a 
bunch of scrub willows and whistled 
when they appeared in the air as fast as 
he drove them up. This worked fairly 
well for a while, but finally got too slow 
for us; so we started to jump them 
again. In this manner we proceeded all 
the morning, obtaining a fair bag be- 
tween us. 

“Whilst eating lunch, we noticed the 
birds we had disturbed flying back to- 
wards the higher places—they having 
gone off to the low lands after much 
shooting, which evidently had proved 
too much for them. My companion 
suggested that we again drive them off 
the higher land and then await their re- 
turn, which he deemed likely to occur 
about feeding time—after 3 p.m. We 
employed these tactics, and were re- 
warded by getting quite a flight as they 
returned. We found, however, that the 
birds were wilder on the prairie upon 
being flushed than they had been when 
flying around or over us, decoying fairly 
well to the whistle, except those which 
had been previously shot at—rarely giv- 
ing us a close shot; therefore, we had to 
take long chances with our No. 6s. We 
found the more we shot at them, the 
wilder they became. Although they 
still flushed at the report of the gun, 
they ranged higher in the air, circling 
around over the prairie. We got a 
sprinkling of curlew and godwit, which 
helped to fill our bag by the time we 
reached home—having had our best 
shooting early and late rather than dur- 
ing the middle of the day.” 

“Now, Doctor! what can you con- 
tribute?” said Jack. 

“T have shot them in most of the 
States,” I replied; “but never found 
them in any quantity save in the West 

















and Southwest. Being a bird of the 
plains, they find a greater variety of food 
upon such places; hence, during their 
migrations they are apt to follow the lay 
of such country where that food, and 
especially their favorite animal food, 
abounds.” 

“What do you call animal food?”’ in- 
terrupted Joe. 

‘‘Grasshoppers, crickets, ant eggs, 
larve, etc.,” I replied. 

“Through Illinois and Indiana,” I 
continued, ‘‘they frequent the large past- 
ures which have remained unbroken— 
drawing off with 
their younga long 
distance to them, 
when hatched in 
some place away 
from them. Dur- 
ing the spring mi- 
gration they ap- 
pear to be com- 
mon over the 
United States, 
their mating cry 
of Waly! waly 
pee-eel! being fre- 
quently heard 
high up over head, 
fluttering their 
wings each time 
they call, during 
the late spring 
and early summer 
months. 

“When sudden- 


ly flushed, they fly Drawn from life by FRANK L. STICK. 


off a short distance ; then alight and run 
very swiftly upon touching the ground— 
generally to one side, so that when the 
inexperienced shooter reaches the spot 
where he marked the bird down, expect- 
ing a flush any moment, it generally 
mortifies and surprises him by rising 
well out of range either to one side or 
ahead of him. They are an easy bird to 
shoot, flying straight from you with a 
flutter of their wings close to the ground ; 
but they can carry off considerable shot, 
and if not killed cleanly will flutter, skulk 
or run off rapidly from the spot. When 
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shooting alone, I like to jump and follow 

them up, often walking around them and 

circling in from another direction. Should 

you succeed in getting them to rise high 

in the air—as they usually do after re- 

peated flushing—they are more easily 

whistled over and killed. Many birds 

seem to fail to be able to judge distances 

overhead, often flying over within a 

range they would not allow upon the 

surface. They can be shot by all the 

devices used with the willet, curlew and 

godwit; and, as their principal range is 
over practically the same lay of country, 

they usually form 
part of the bag of 
the hunter in that 
district. In many 
“respects this bird 
resembles the 
buff-breasted 
sandpiper and to 
a slight degree the 
willet; although 
called field or up- 
land plover, it has 
a hind toe and 
more resemblance 
to the sandpipers. 
A true plover has 
but three toes, al- 
though we find 
exceptions even 
there, for the 
black-breasted 
plover has a small 
hind toe, as has 
also the surf bird 
of the Pacific Coast; yet they belong to 
the plover family. The only plover 
habits it has is its food and the places it 
frequents, which are shared by other 
birds, as well as the habit of circling over 
and scolding one who intrudes upon the 
privacy of its nest, making a similar one 
and laying a plover-shaped egg. 

“The best shooting is always in the 
early fall, when two or three families 
have collected and can be found feeding 
upon the plains or wide prairies, especial- 
ly where there is rising ground (which is 
also a habit of the curlew, godwit, willet, 
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etc.). Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, the 
Indian Territory and Iowa afford the best 
places; they are always strongly repre- 
sented during the fall migration. We 
have ‘threshed out the various ways of 
shooting the shore birds and find that 
any and almost all the ways mentioned 
can be relied upon, as occasion requires 
and opportunity permits.” 

“And now I would like to hear from 
Jack upon the subject,” said Joe. 

“T’ll give you a short sketch of Texas 
sport late in the fall, when the flocks 
seem to congregate immediately before 
their grand migration from the United 
States,” said Jack. ‘You know Texas 
is a very large State, containing all the 
different grounds found in the United 
States, such as tablelands, plains, hilly 
places up to ridges and down to simply 
rising ground; its vast virgin prairies 
where the juicy buffalo-grass holds forth 
in its prime and other prairie grasses 
flourish to an extent not seen in North- 
ern territory, and, rankly luxuriant, af- 
ford sweet and nutritious food for the 
millions of cattle that crop it; not for- 
getting sand dunes and bottomlands, fed 
by its mighty streams that everywhere 
abound. I have enjoyed many grand 
hunting days there with the upland 
plover, especially late in the fall. 

“Three of us were once shooting in 
Southwestern Texas near San Antonio. 
We had pushed out west towards the 
head of the Nueces River, having all 
kinds of shooting. One foggy morning, 
succeeding a wet period of three or four 
days which had kept us in camp, we 
started out to prospect. Opinions were 
diverse as to what we would find. One 
thought the curlew would be down, 
another that plover would be in force; 
while I was of the opinion we would ‘find 
a good many strangers of all kinds, 
which the wet and cold weather to the 
north of us would start on their fall 
journey. 

“Upon reaching the rising ground, we 
observed some upland plover upon the 
prairie, which quickly received a shot 
from the nearest one, who killed two— 
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the remainder taking flight. One swung 
in front of me, which I promptly dropped. 
The fog did not admit of our seeing ob- 
jects beyond 30 or 40 yards, so the flut- 
ter of wings overhead was a frequent 
occurrence. Another little bunch was 
discovered and shot at, the balance go- 
ing off in the fog. We spread out about 
100 yards apart, each of us frequently 
getting an overhead shot at some flock 
or single bird, without the others know- 
ing or seeing what was shot at. We 
followed this up for a couple of hours, 
the fog still remaining dense. At times 
it would lift a little, but, there being no 
wind, it did not roll away. Upon reach- 
ing a declivity, where the ground was 
sandy, with a scanty growth of grass, 
two shots were heard to our right in 
quick succession, followed by “‘ Look out, 
boys!” At this my companion and my- 
self looked up and saw a good-sized flock 
passing dimly in front of us. We each 
fired a double, killing several; but, as I 
was using black powder, I couldn’t tell 
whether I had scored or not. At the 
report we heard a great whirl of wings 
below us, as birds rose ahead; but the 
heavy fog prevented our seeing them. 
We picked up our birds and found them 
to be upland plover. In the meantime 
several birds passed over our heads, so 
we concluded to stop a while and watch 
what the flight would produce. We 
killed a few more upland plover, some 
Eskimos and one or two willet in about 
twenty minutes; the fog meanwhile lift- 
ing, so that we could see further away 
and were able to discern many flocks 
crossing ahead of us. 

“‘We moved on, shooting now and 
then, until we got onto a flight that 
seemed to come down from the north 
over that particular place. We now held 
a consultation and spread out lengthwise 
along the line of flight. Many flocks, 
singles and pairs now came over us as 
the fog rolled heavily away. Upland 
plovers were as numerous or more so 
than the other plovers, but the flocks 
were smaller. However, many single 


birds passed over, giving us as gooda 
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flight as I ever wished to see. About 
11 o'clock the fog had lifted so that we 
could get a fair view of the surrounding 
country. We found we were close to 
some sand dunes, on which the birds 
appeared to alight for some distance be- 
low us. We separated, one going below, 


birds passed over, out of shot; the prai- 
rie and the flat lands below us were alive 
with birds, but when we attempted to 
approach within range they flew off and 
departed southwards. 

“We did not have much shooting 
during the afternoon, except at an occa- 








‘*We each fired a double, killing several; but, as I was using black powder, I couldn’t tell whether 
I had scored or not.”’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





the other outside, while I staid where I 
was. The shooting was good all that 
morning until about noon, when the fog 
rolled entirely away before a northwest 
wind and the birds ceased flying. They 
all seemed to come from the north, and 
rose higher as the fog lifted. Many 


sional flock that would hurry by within 
shot, most of the flight being well out 
of range. We could easily distinguish 
the upland plovers from the others and 
they were by far the most numerous— 
travelling generally in flocks of 7 or 8 to 
15 or over but evincing no desire to de- 
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coy or drop to the call. We had quite 
a bag of birds upon our return, which, 
with the shooting, amply repaid our pains. 
I was not able to go out again, but the 
boys went several times and informed 
me that that foggy morning was the best 
day they had had at upland plovers that 
season, although the black breasted, with 
a few golden plovers, furnished fairly 
good sport, along with Eskimos, willet 
and godwit, mixed with a few stilt sand- 
pipers; still, that foggy morning gave 
the best day’s flight shooting of the en- 
tire season. I suppose we hit the mi- 
gration after the rain and cool weather 
farther north, for they must have been 
upon their final flight to the far South.” 

“T have seen the Eskimos do almost 
the same thing,” said Joe. 

“T have always found a foggy day, 
when a flight was impending, the best 
kind of weather,” I remarked ; ‘‘especial- 
ly for shore birds, whether on the coast, 
uplands or plains.” 

We have already considered the wood- 
cock, Wilson snipe, dowitchers and grass 
snipe, as well as the curlews, godwits, 
willet, Bartramian sandpipers, yellow- 
legs, etc , of the Scolopacidz family; but 
others are still left, of which I will give 
you a brief description in the order of 
their size, reserving the ‘bumble bees”’ 
for the last. 

Tue Knot (Tringa canutus). This is 
the largest of the sandpipers—to to 11 
inches; common name, gray-back or 
robin snipe—the latter being the pre- 
vailing name during its spring migration 
when it resembles the robin, the red tinge 
fading into white and gray on the sides 
of breasts. Above, brownish black tinged 
with grayish; tips, reddish tinge on 
scapulars; bill and feet, black. Fall 
and young birds with more or less black 
and white circles below; sides barred; 
bill straight; iris hazel; length 10 to 11 
in.; wing 6%; tail 214; bill 114; tarsus 
1%. Ranges from the lake region of 
Illinois and banks of Mississippi east- 
wards, south to Central America; breeds 
northward through British America; 
more common along the Atlantic Coast 
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than it is inland ; very irregular on shores 
of our large inland lakes. 

Stitt SANDPIPER (Micropalma himan- 
topus)—frost snipe. Ranges from the 
Colorado foothills east to the Atlantic 
Coast; south to the West Indies and 
South America; breeds north of latitude 
60°. In spring its plumage resembles 
Macrorhamphus. Fall and young birds, 
ashy gray above, with traces of black or 
bay; feathers white edged; under parts 
white; supercilial line white; tibia bare, 
1 inch; legs longer than the dowitcher’s 
but bill shorter. Length 8 to 9 in.; 
wing 5 in; tail 274; bill 1% to 1%; 
tarsus 1 14; front toes connected by mem- 
brane having two webs; legs greenish; 
bill black; iris brown. 

PuRPLE SANDPIPER (77inga maritima); 
common name, rock snipe. Ranges from 
the Northwestern States through the 
Great Lakes region to the Atlantic Coast; 
south to the Bermudas. Length 8 to 9 
in.; wing 5 to 51%; tail 234; tarsus 3/ 
inch; bill 11/ in. In spring, ashy black 
with blue or violet shade; secondaries 
mostly white; supercilial line and eyelids 
white; breast paler than back. Fall and 
young birds much duller mottled; ashy 
or dusky bill and iris brown. 

RED-BACKED OR BLACK BELLIED SAND- 
PIPER (Zringa alpina pacifica). Common 
names: stile, American dunlin and ox- 
eye. Ranges from the Mississippi River 
and Minnesota eastwards over our North- 
ern Lakes to the Atlantic Coast, south to 
South America; breeding in far North. 
Length 8 to 9 inches; wing 4% to 5; 
tail 2 to 2%; tarsus 1 in.; bill 1%, 
slightly decurved. In spring: Above 
chestnut, each feather having a black 
spot; upper tail coverts black; tail and 
wing coverts ashy; secondaries mostly 
white; lower primaries white edged; 
under parts white; belly jet black; breast 
and jugulum streaked with dusky; bill 
and feet black. Fall and young birds, 
plain, ashy gray above; shaft line dark, 
with here and there reddish traces; be- 
low white; no black on belly but some- 
times dusky ; easily recognized by length 
of bill and tarsus. 
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BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER (T7ryngites 
sub-ruficollis) Length 7 to 8 inches: 
wing 5 to 5%; tail 21%; tarsus 11/; 
middle toe and claw, with bill, .95. 
Ranges from Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers east to Atlantic Coast, south to 
Cuba and South America; breeds in the 
North. A bird of the plains and open 
country whose habits are similar to those 
of Bartramia longicauda, indulging in 
many traits of the plover group; not 
common anywhere. In the fall migra- 
tion it is more generally observed in 
flocks—especially in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and on the plains of Nebraska and 
Kansas—but its stay is of brief duration. 
On the coast generally scattered, appear- 
ing at rare intervals. Bill appears short 
at first sight, owing to the extension of 
feathers at base, up to and including the 
nostrils, the sides being also filled; tail 
round; central feathers elongated, darker 
than the rest, which are ashy, unbarred ; 
top black with white edging; crown and 
uppér parts blackish; sides of neck and 
underneath pale red; breast and upper 
neck speckled with black spots; feet 
greenish yellow; bill black; iris hazel. 
The autumnal and young birds show 
less pronounced coloration and are more 
strongly tipped and edged with white, 
showing more delicate marbling under- 
neath; its wings are in strong contrast 
with its white quills. 

SPOTTED SANDP:PER (Actitis macularia). 
Common name, sand lark, tip-up and 
peet-weet. Length 7 to 8 inches; wing 
4%; tarsus 1 in.; bill 1 in; middle toe 
and claw 3 inch. It ranges from 
Rocky Mountains (from as high as 
14,000 ft) to the Atlantic Coast; south 
to Brazil; north to British America; 
breeds throughout its range. Upper 
parts olive green, with more or less 
lustre; longitudinal lines and irregular 
spots of brownish black; line over eyes 
and underneath, white ; middle tail feath- 
ers olive green; outer ones white tipped ; 
feet reddish yellow; bill greenish yellow ; 
iris hazel. ; 

SANDERLING (Calidris arenaria). Com- 
mon name, skimmer and ruddy plover. 
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Length 7 to 8 inches; wing 4% to 5; 
tail 21; bill 1 inch; tarsus 1 inch; 
middle toe and claw 34 inch; no hind 
toe: otherwise similar to Tringa, both in 
shape and frequency. Very generally 
distributed over the coast line as well as 
along the shores of our Great Lakes. It 
seems to avoid the plains, becoming ex- 
tremely rare upon the Colorado-Kansas 
line ; south to the end of South America, 
and breeds after passing the Canadian 
line up to the Arctic regions—being 
probably the most widely ranging mem- 
ber of the Scolopacide family in its 
travels north and south. 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER — Bona- 
parte’s. (TZringa fuscicollis). White- 
tailed Stile. Length 7 to 7% inches; 
wing 414 to 434; tail 234; tarsus, mid- 
dle toe and claw 7 inch; feet black; bill 
black, light colored below; upper tail 
coverts white—other Tringa being dis- 
tinguished by black or extremely dark 
brown (except the lateral)—streaked 
broadly and widely distributed, running 
to specks sharply on jugulum; slight 
ashy suffusion. Ranges to base of the 
Rockies. A bird of the plains more than 
of elevations; east to the Atlantic Coast; 
south through West Indies, Cuba and 
South America; north to British America. 

Bairp’s SANDPIPER (Zringa bairdit). 
Length 7 to 7% inches; wing 4% to 
4%; tail 214; tarsus, middle toe and 
claw 7 inch; bill and feet black; color- 
ation like Tringa minutilla, only tending 
more to tawny than to chestnut. Ranges 
from the plains up to 7,000 ft. upon the 
Rockies during the breeding season— 
Trippe, Drew and Morrison agree that 
after breeding in August and September 
it roams to the tops of the loftiest peaks, 
13,000 to 14,000 ft., feeding on grass- 
hoppers (“Birds of Colorado ;” Bulletin 
37)—through the interior becoming more 
numerous as it approaches the Atlantic 
Coast; south to extreme end of South 
America ; north through British America 
to Arctic Circle. 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER (Evreunetes 
pusillus) Common names: Peep, bum- 
ble-bee and ox-eye. Western variety 
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(£. occidentalis). Length 6 to 6% inches ; 
wing 334; tail 134 to 2; bill 34 inch to 
1 inch; tarsus 3; to 1 inch. Ranges 
from plains of Colorado up to 7,000 ft. 
on mountains; eastwards through the 
interior to Atlantic Coast; south to West 
Indies and South America; breeding in 
the north of Canada and throughout 
British America. E. occidentalis, the 
Western variety, is rare on the coast, 
where the above is common, ranging 
through the interior and frequently mix- 
ing throughout its range; rare in Colo- 
rado where E. pusillus is common. Bill, 
middle toe with claw and tarsus about 
equal; feet semi-palmated, two webs; tail 
dimly emarginate, central feathers being 
black. Above, with bay and ashy white, 
each feather having a black field, reddish 
edge and white tip; upper rump tail 
feathers black; tail feathers ashy. Cen- 
tral blackish primaries dusky, shaft of 
first being white; dusky line from bill to 
eye, with white superficial line; below 
pure white, reddening on breast. Au- 
tumnal plumage ashy gray—known by 
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size and palmation of feet. 
common of the peeps. 

SAND Peep (Zringa minutilla). Com- 
mon names: Peek, bumble-bee and so 
forth. Length 5% to 6 inches; wing 
3% to 3%; tail 134 to 2; bill, tarsus, 
middle toe and claw 3{ inch; bill black; 
legs greenish; upper parts in summer 
have each feather blackened in centre, 
edged with bay and tipped with ashy 
white ; fall plumage, ashy; quills black- 
ish; shaft of first primary white; tail 
feathers whitish gray edge; central with 
black, reddish tinge; below white. 
Ranges from 7,000 ft. among the Rockies 
to the plains, prairies, lakes and sloughs 
eastward to Atlantic Coast, south to 
South and Central America; breeds 
northwards from British Possessions. It 
is the smallest member of the Tringa and 
of the Scolopacidz family. 

This winds up the family in so far as 
our Atlantic shore birds are concerned. 
The Pacific Coast has many others—in- 
cluding some of ours; but I have not 
shot them there, and so will not bring 
them into question. 


Is the most 


MIDNIGHT IN CAMP. 


By HILTON R. GREER. 


Tis midnight in the immemorial wood. 
High overhead the constellations dream, 
Cradled in cloud; above them, mother- wise, 
Bends a pale moon in sweet solicitude. 


All Nature slumbers. 


In yon tent, that looms 


Ghost-dimly in the camp fire’s flickering, 
My comrades lie, outworn with weariness, 
Soothed with rapt visions of the morrow’s hunt. 


The roving winds are still. 


The owl has hushed 


His hollow hooting in the haunted copse. 


The river’s voice, that on the pebbly shoals 
Made low and plaintive murmuring, is dumb 
As lips in death. The wilderness is wrapt 

In silence so intense, inviolate, 

That acorns, pattering in the muffled aisles, 
And eerie whisperings of loosened leaves, 
A-drift in eddying circles to my feet, 

Seem to profane it with unholy sound. 

Hush, O my heart! We are alone with God! 











THE OTTER AND HIS HUNTING. 


By R. CLAPHAM. 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


gl is a far call to the days 
when the British Islands 
were occupied by the 
woad-painted Britons, and 
the deer and wild boar 
wandered through the for- 
ests which clad the now 
fair landscape. All the large carnivora 
and other animals have long since dis- 
appeared, and the few which at present 
roam at large are tame in comparison to 
their original progenitors. 

Though, year by year, one sees the 
gradual but sure approach of bricks and 
mortar, hemming in many a fair stretch 
of vale or moorland, yet to the lover of 
the hound, gun or rod, there yet remains 
many a pleasing stretch of river or coun- 
try, over which he may wander in pur- 
suit of the wild things which haunt the 
water or the woods. Most of the feath- 
ered game on all the large estates is 
carefully reared by hand, or at least 
most rigorously cared for and watched 
over, and the animals of the chase, such 
as hares, deer and foxes, are tame, in 
comparison to the same animals in the 
American forests. Were it not for hunt- 
ing, the fox would long ago have become 
extinct, and the same statement applies 
with equal force to the red deer, which 
in the North afford such good sport to 
the lessees of the Highland shootings 
and in the South lead the staghound 
packs many a rousing run over the 
moorlands of Devon and Somerset. 

There is one animal, however, which 
still leads the same wild, independent life 
that his ancestors used to do—namely, 
the otter, which haunts the brooks and 





streams in almost every county, travel- 


ling by night and living upon the finny 
tribe which glide beneath the waters of 


the mountain stream or the deep, dark 
pools of the larger rivers. The otters 
still seem to hold their own, in spite of 
traps and guns and the attacks of the 
legitimate otter-hound packs, which pur- 
sue them in the summer months, and it 
is to their secretive ways and the fact 
that they use the night time for their 
peregrinations that they mainly owe their 
safety, and are enabled to breed and in- 
crease their kind. 

On most of the rivers the otter is 
looked upon much in the same light as 
the fox—namely, as an animal to afford 
sport for the hounds—and, in conse- 
quence, he is usually free from molesta- 
tion, except when the otter pack visits 
the water. 

The chase of the otter has one advan- 
tage over most other forms of sport— 
namely, that rich and poor alike can join 
in the hunt and listen to the deep- 
mouthed hounds as they swim up-stream 
through some lonely wooded valley. 
The chase is carried out on foot, and in 
the summer months, when the water is 
warm and the weather bright—which is 
an attraction to the fair sex, many of 
whom are enthusiastic otter hunters. 
The only impedimenta necessary for the 
equipment of the hunter, is a long, light 
pole, which is used as a support when 
crossing deep, swift-running places in 
the river, and which in olden times was 
also used as a spear, on which to impale 
the otter when dead beat at the end of a 
long chase—a custom which has since 
been cast aside as too barbarous for the 
more humane hunting of the present day. 
The clothing of those partaking in the 
sport should consist as much as possible 
of woollen or flannel stuffs, for the hunter 
often has to wade for hours in the water 
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—that is, if he is keen to follow every 
move and manceuvre of the hounds. 

The following may give the reader 
some idea_as to what sport can be had 
by following in the wake of one of our 
present-day North Country packs of ot- 
ter-hounds, which hunt the streams of 
Yorkshire, a county which has produced 
some of the best of sportsmen and sports- 
women. Imagine a swift, deep-pooled 
and rocky stream, tributary to a well- 
known North Country salmon river, run- 
ning through a wooded valley, the sides 
of which in places rise steeply upwards 
from the river’s edge. It is a glorious 
morning in July, as 


round an angle of the road, come the 
hounds with their huntsman and a small 
crowd of followers in the rear. 

They draw up in front of the inn and 
greetings are exchanged, not to mention 
one or two glasses of home-brewed ale, 
which the sporting landlord is ever ready 
to dispense to his friends. The master, 
who hunts the pack himself, is a well- 
known member of one of the county 
families—a thorough sportsman and 
hound lover. He is clad in the hunt 
uniform: blue cap, with a gold-mounted 
otter pad pinned in the front of it, red 
coat, and wide blue knickerbockers, be- 
low which are a pair 





we mount our bicy- 
cles, the otter poles 
strapped lengthwise >* 2) 
on the machines, and age 
ride down the hard 
white limestone road 
towards the little vil- 
lage some ten miles 
distant, where we are 
to meet the otter- 
hounds. 

It is just 9 o’clock 
as we roll over the 
old stone bridge 
spanning the river 
and dismount at the 
doors of the Red 
Lion Inn, where 








| of well-nailed shoot- 
ing boots. Others of 
the party wear the 
same dress, except 
+: | that the coat is blue, 
| with red collar and 

| cuffs. A farmer from 
the adjoining land in- 

| forms us thatan otter 
has been seen about 
a mile up-stream ; so 
the master gives one 
short toot upon the 
horn and we move 
off in that direction. 
A word as to the 

| hounds we are to fol- 
| low is necessary to 











other arrivals are al- 
ready in waiting. 
The earlier a start can be made when in 
pursuit of the otter, the better; for, as he 
travels by night, it behooves the hunts- 
man to get his hounds on to the night’s 
trail as soon as possible and before the 
sun’s rays have had time to dispel the 
scent. We light our pipes and saunter to 
the parapet of the bridge, where a deep, 
clear pool gives us a view of sundry trout, 
idly waving their tails as they lie beneath 
the water, heads up-stream, ready for any 
dainty morsel which the current above 
may bring down to them. As we watch 
the tobacco smoke curl slowly upwards 
in the still morning air, the sharp note of 
a horn rings out and as we look up, there, 


RAVAGER SPEAKS. 


enlighten the uniniti- 
ated. The pack con- 
sists of twelve couples of mixed hounds, 
eight couples of the pure, rough-coated 
otter-hounds and four couples of fox- 
hounds; also the kennel terriers, Ven- 
geance, Duster and Vixen, who play 
their part when the otter has to be bolted 
from some stronghold among the rocks 
or roots. 

We wend our way some distance up- 
stream along a narrow cart road; then 
turn through a gate and cross a pasture 
field towards the water. The pack dash 
eagerly forward, but a note on the horn 
and a word or two curb their eagerness, 
and they settle down to hunt along the 
gravelly sides and amongst the stones 
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for any sign of that enticing scent which 
they know so well. Busily they nose 
about, trying every patch of sand where 
the otter may have come out of the water 
on his nightly fishing excursion; but as 
yet no welcome voice proclaims a find. 
We move further up-stream, and, as we 
reach a dark pool overhung by willows, 
Ravager, a knowing old hound, swims 
out to a large stone near the centre of 
the pool. As he reaches it, the valley 
resounds to his deep-mouthed cry, and 


the stones and sand. We follow along 
the banks, our best foot foremost, and 
catch up with them just as they cluster 
beneath the roots of a giant willow tree 
which overhangs the banks of a pool 
some distance higher up. Here they 
bay continually, making the rocks re- 
echo the sound: sure sign that our 
quarry is in the “holt” beneath the tree. 
The master comes up and the whipper- 
in takes the almost unmanageable pack 
some distance from the tree, to give our 

















SWIMMING THE LINE OF THE OTTER. 





the rest of the pack fly to him, churning 
the water into foam as they dash towards 
the rock; for well they know, when he 
speaks, our quarry has been there not 
very long before. As the pack cluster 
around, a chorus of hound voices pro- 
claims the old hound’s find and they 
swim eagerly up the pool, keeping along 
the right bank. 

They strike the shallows above and 
dash through the water, where again on 
the gravelly shore they own the line, 
and run best pace up-stream amongst 


otter a fair chance, if we can bolt him. 

The water below the tangle of willow 
roots is waist deep, so the master picks 
up little Vengeance, the terrier, and 
wades across with the dog under one 
arm and his pole in the other hand. The 
game little dog knows his business; for, 
no sooner is he placed among the roots, 
than he disappears from view and the 
master moves a few yards up-stream to 
await events. For some seconds all is 
silence; then a muffled barking, from 


. somewhere beneath the bank, testifies 
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that the fight is on and our otter is 
surely at home. 

In the meantime some of the field are 
lined up across the shallows below the 
pool, and the upper reaches of the water, 
where there are some more long, deep 
pools left unguarded; for if we can get 
our quarry up-stream we are nearly sure 
of a good hunt. 

Another burst of muffled barking 
sounds from somewhere underground ; 
then suddenly a dark form slips from 
out the roots, and, with a long, quick 
dive, which hardly makes a ripple, dis- 
appears beneath the dark waters of the 
pool, just as the terrier, looking wet and 
dirty, makes his appearance. ‘Twang! 
twang! twang!” goes the master’s horn, 
and the eager hounds dash pell-mell for 
the river, their deep-mouthed baying 
sounding beautifully as they swim the 
otter’s line upon the water. They swim 
straight down the pool; the cunning 
varmint has evidently tried to pass the 
watchers guarding the lower shallows, 
but his attempt is a failure, for their long 
poles, splashing the water, effectually 
turn him. Coming to the surface his 
head just appears; he takes one look, a 
breath of air and then sinks like a stone. 
The music ceases and the pack swim 
round the pool to the tree again, where 
they once more mark him. 

Again the terrier dislodges him and 
he takes the water in full view of the 
assembled field, leaving a long train of 
bubbles in his wake. The pack opens 
again as the otter is “gazed” in making 
his way up the rapids, and they dash in 
pursuit and drive him up the long reach 
ahead. Once more willing hands man 
the lower end of this pool and the pack 
keep hard after their quarry. Again the 
otter takes momentary refuge under the 
bank, but is driven out and once more 
takes the water. 

He now “vents” oftener and his head 
appears in view again and again as he 
comes up for air. The pack catch a 
view and swim fast in pursuit, an angry 
ring in their voices, for they know full 
well the end is fast approaching. The 
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otter tries the lower shallow, but the 
watchers turn him and he swings back 
up-stream; his breath is getting short 
and he rises almost in the middle of the 
swimming pack—diving rapidly, to ap- 
pear nearer to the bank. The terrier 
Vixen sees him and springs from the 
bank, seizes him and dog and otter dis- 
appear from view. The water is tinged 
with blood, as the terrier reappears, his 
cheek gashed and bleeding from the 
otter’s powerful teeth. One more at- 
tempt to gain a refuge, and the otter 
dives for nearly the last time. 

He can keep down no longer and re- 
appears oftener and oftener, till at last 
the pack are almost on him and death is 
not far off. He dives—one last despair- 
ing dive—only to rise with the fast clos- 
ing pack around him, every hound strain- 
ing for his blood. Ravager seizes him 
for an instant, but is shaken off; Daunt- 
less makes a rush and holds him for a 
moment, when Bellman, Sportsman, 
Nimble and the rest of the pack close 
in, and all there is in sight consists of a 
seething mass of hounds. 

A shrill Woo! whoop! rings out, as 


the master wades in more than waist © 


deep, seizes the otter by the tail and 
turns for the bank, the hounds surging 
after him. Willing hands help him up 
and a ring is cleared, the hounds baying 
in excitement as they watch his every 
movement. The quarry is thrown on 
the grass and the end soon comes; for, 
though the otter is a grim and desperate 
fighter, his enemies are too many for him 
and he breathes his last—not, however, 
without leaving his mark on some of the 
hounds and more especially the terriers. 

The pack are then called off, the mas- 
ter cuts off the ‘“‘pads,” “mask” and 
“pole,” presenting them as mementoes 
of a splendid hunt to those of the field 
whom he wishes to honor. The hide is 


next taken off; then the dismembered 
body is thrown to the waiting pack, the 
horn sounding the long note of ‘the 
kill.” 

Home is then the next feature of the 
proceedings. The hounds are some dis- 
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tance from their kennels, and as it is 
nearly 3 o’clock they have done quite 
enough. We tramp back with them to 
the inn, mount our wheels, and, bidding 
them Adieu, turn up the road, hoping to 
meet them on the next hunting day. 
Such is a good day’s sport with a 
pack of otter-hounds, in pursuit of an 
animal which today in England is the 
only one not preserved artificially for 
purposes of the chase. Unlike the pur- 
suit of other animals, the chase of the 
otter is purely that of an entirely wild 
creature, who owes his existence to his 
own cunning and the fact that the dark- 


A LITTLE 


By JOE 


How doth the little busy fish 

‘Ng/’ Improve each shinning minute? 

By nosing round the angler’s hook, 
And then proceed to skin it. 


ness of night hides him from view in his 
wanderings. There is a charm all its 
own about the sport: the green woods 
and rushing water, the clear, sunny 
weather, and, to cap all, the glorious 
music of the pack, give the hunter a zest 
for it above all other sports. As the 
hills resound to the musical deep hound 
voices, echoing along the valley, and 
when, after a thrilling chase, the quarry 
meets his death, game to the end, with 
sounding horn and many a shrill Woo! 
whoop! then sordid cares and business 
worries are all forgotten in the glorious 
excitement of the chase. 


SKINNER. 


CONE. 


You see, he’d rather skin the hook— 
Ten thousand shades upon him!— 

Than lose, by any hook or crook, 
The skin he carries on him. 


























DUCK SHOOTING ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


ERHAPS one of the most fascinat- 
ing—certainly one of the most 
famous—of Southern sports is 

that of duck shooting. In mid-winter 
the Carolina coast, resonant with the soft 
mezzo of innumerable wild ducks and 
hoarse with the honk of wild geese, ap- 
peals most strongly to the sportsman. 
Fleeing from the extreme rigor of the 
Far North, the birds enter with zest and 
exuberant eagerness into the asylums of 
the Southern Sea. Lake and lagoon, 
salt-marsh and sound alike receive an 
influx of wild, free life. 

Sandwiched between a long, narrow 
strip of sand-dune, known as Shackle- 
ford’s Banks, and the Carteret Coast, in 
Eastern North Carolina, is Core Sound, 
a favorite haunt of ducks of all species. 

Sportsmen frequently employ on the 
sound a shallow boat called a sharpie. 
It carries only one sail, and, concealed 
behind this, the hunter bids his assistant, 
an experienced boatman, steer in the di- 
rection of the ducks, bobbing merrily 
away on the ruffled surface of the sound. 
In this innocent manner the boat moves 
steadily within range, the ducks appar- 


ently taking no notice of its approach, 
but seeming rather to enjoy the little 
game of hide-and-seek in a sub-conscious 
sort of way. Suddenly, however, when 
the sportsman is wavering between in- 
born sympathy and a sore temptation to 
“pot” the entire outfit, there is a warn- 
ing quack, and, with a mocking clatter 
of wings, the flock is up and away, like 
so many whistling arrows. Now or 
never the sportsman must be on the 
alert. Quickly his bead follows the re- 
treating column; a moment it wavers to 
and fro between two possible targets; 
then falls back upon a heavy laggard. 
There is a flash, a dull boom, and the 
splendid wild thing, whirling and whirl- 
ing downward, beats its wings frantically 
a moment against the green surge of 
water, to be thrust a moment later into 
the game-bag of the conqueror. It is 
obvious that duck hunting in a sharpie 
is like running a foot-race in barrels. 
The sail is constantly in one’s way; 
moreover, one must keep up a running 
fire at a disappearing target. 

One clear, crisp morning in December 
I was invited to join a duck hunting 
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party composed of a lawyer, a preacher 
and a man that wasn’t a preacher. We 
were to hunt by the sharpie system; our 
destination was to be Core Sound. There 
was a spanking breeze astir and we were 
soon under way, the sharpie fairly skim- 
ming along over the gently rippling sur- 
face of the sound. At length some dis- 
tance ahead we sighted our quarry—a 
handsome shoal of ducks, riding grace- 
fully on the waves near the mouth of a 
little inlet. ° 

““Get ready,” whispered the clergy- 
man, a gleam of enthusiasm dancing in 
his grey eyes. ; 

“Ay, ay, sir!” responded the lawyer, 
feeling that he must conform to his 
nautical surroundings. 

The boatman was silent, while I con- 
tented myself with gripping my gun in 
eager expectancy. 

Nearer, nearer crept the sharpie, and 
already we could distinguish the species 
of the ducks. They were mostly mal- 
lards with an occasional red-head and 
canvasback, 

‘‘Now!” whispered the preacher, as 
the ducks rose in a swirling funnel-shaped 
mass. 

We fired almost simultaneously and 
several dark bodies were seen tumbling 
into the water. In fact, we bagged five 
fine specimens. But I did not find in 
that form of sport the keen and satisfy- 
ing delight that comes to the man who 
knows what he has killed. I never felt 
cock-sure as to the ownership of those 
two extra ducks. Accordingly I sug- 
gested to my companions that we go 
ashore at a certain point overgrown with 
marsh-grass and shoot over our decoys. 
The suggestion met with the approval 
of the others; so the boatman tacked 
and steered up the little inlet previously 
mentioned. 

Unfortunately my ministerial friend 
proved to bea Jonah. We had hardly 
reached our point of landing, when, by 
some awkward movement, in seeking to 
escape the reversing sail, he went over- 
board with a great splash and splatter. 
However, he was near enough land to 
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effect a safe and speedy exit. It wasa 
cold day—at least to a man overboard— 
and my friend was not of the “deep 
water” persuation. Despite the un- 
wonted seriousness of his face, his figure, 
being of a portly and rotund nature, was 
eloquent of comedy as he dragged him- 
self ashore. We laughed heartily—in 
our game-bags. Yet we made full re- 
paration by dividing our garments with 
him. In other werds, we pressed upon 
him the loan of our over-alls, which, 
fortunately, were of the union-suit variety. 
Rut the lawyer and I, being thin and 
spare, the over-alls were something like 
two sizes too small for our good brother, 
whereupon we laughed again—outward- 
ly—and he generously joinedin. After 
kindling a fire on the beach and assisting 
him to dry his garments, we placed our 
decoys in a small lagoon nearby, con- 
cealing ourselves at convenient angles in 
the surrounding clumps of marsh-grass. 

For a long while nothing disturbed 
the stillness, save the distant booming 
of the surf on Shackleford’s Banks or 
the occasional scream of a gull, circling, 
long-winged, overhead. 

“T say, Doctor,’ called the lawyer, ad- 
dressing our clerical companion, ‘‘ you've 
so disturbed the equilibrium of the water 
that you’ve frightened all the ducks 
away.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the ready retort; 
“but I rather think they are seeking to 
escape Assault and Battery!” 

There was a silence, broken suddenly 
by the clear, unmistakable whistling of 
duck wings. On they swept like a swift 
train, piloted by a big drake. They 
spied the decoys, checked their mad 
flight, and went dipping down. Then 
we opened fire—first one, then another 
and another, till our gun barrels were 
burning hot: Still the ducks came on 


in a steady stream. The lagoon seemed 
full of splashing, spluttering figures. We 
had hit upon a favorite flyway, but I 
could not account for our phenomenal 
success on any other hypothesis than 
that the lateness of the evening had 
However, 


driven the ducks to roost. 
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we soon discovered another cause for it. 
The wind had been steadily rising till a 
strong gale was sweeping in from the 
sea. - At length it assumed the propor- 
tions of a small tempest. 

We gathered up our ducks and hurried 
to the sharpie to assist the boatman in 
his preparation to weather out the storm. 
But our assistance was not needed; he 
already had everything shipshape. The 
sail was close reefed; the false hurricane 
deck elevated and snugged under water- 
proof canvas; the anchor, held by a 
strong chain, was deeply imbedded in 
the sand of the little cove. There, shel- 
tered from the fiercer wind and waves, 
we could comfortably bide our time. 

The skipper, pipe in mouth, led the 
way to the cozy cabin, situated amid- 
ships, where a fire was roaring merrily 
in a little stove. The delightful aroma 
of steaming coffee greeted our nostrils as 
we threw our ducks in a great heap on 
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the floor—canvasbacks, red-heads, teal, 


mallards and pin-tails. “Got ducks 
enough fer supper?” queried the skip- 
per, casting his weather eye on the birds, 
a stealthy smile stealing over his tanned 
face as he shifted his gaze toward the 
preacher. “Have we?” laughed the 
lawyer, hastening to the rescue, “well, 
just you take a turn at dressing them. 
I assure you it’s easier said than done. 
Their size don’t always tally with your 
good intentions. Like fat Friar Du— 
O yes! I believe it was Tuck. Like fat 
Friar Tuck, they aren’t sensitive about 
their size.” 

“Once upon a time,” said the preacher 
with a twinkle of humor in his eyes, “a 
lawyer went duck hunting. He was a 
very small lawyer, but he bore a very 
big gun. He sat in a basket of bul- 
rushes on the edge of a little pond, wait- 
ing patiently from sun-rise to sun-set for 
his clamoring Clientéle. Suddenly he 
heard them coming with swift wing-beat. 
They blackened the sky—they hurtled 
nearer—they hovered over—they swept 
past! 

“* Black brant, black brant!’ he cried, 
flourishing his gun. 
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“Why don’t you shoot?’ shouted a 
farmer in a nearby field. 

“Forgot to cock my gun,’ was the 
weak response. 

“«T’d a-give er dollar fer one uv them 
critters,’ exclaimed the farmer, bursting 
on the scene; ‘they’re the peskiest set 
uv crows I ever see!’ 

‘«« Crows?’ echoed the lawyer. 

“«Yep—crows. Don’t you know er 
crow when you see it?’ 

“«Why, I thought they were black 
brant.’ 

“«What mought be yore name an’ 
perfeshun ?’ queried the wondering rustic. 

“* Law.’ 

“«Wal, all I’ve got ter say is you bet- 
ter stick to it.’” 

““Who was the lawyer?” I asked in- 
nocently as the preacher concluded. The 
wonderfully expressive grey eyes flashed 
toward our legal friend Barnwell. Then 
the preacher quoted solemnly, “Truth 
lies at the bottom of a well.” The law- 
yer was sheepishly silent. 

Meanwhile our friend the boatman had 
been busy. The savory smell of broiled 
duck was in the air; also there was a 
sound as of opening oyster shells. Pres- 
ently supper was announced, and a right 
royal supper it was. We did not fail to 
respond to the spirit of the occasion and 
I can recall no more pleasant night than 
the night we spent on board that little 
storm-teased’ sharpie, with the wind 
howling fiercely through the great salt- 
marsh and the thunder of the distant 
ocean beating on our ears. 

I was out bright and early next morn- 
ing. The wind had subsided and the 
day promised to be cold and clear. All 
traces of the storm were gone; scarcely 
a ripple ruffled the mirror-like surface 
of the sound. In the perspective the sea 
slept tranquilly after its tossing fever of 
tempest. Along the marsh ragged grey 
wisps of mist rose and curled and floated 
in segments. Thinking to steal a march 
on my sleeping companions, I took my 
gun and sought the scene of our former 
triumph. Arrived there, I took up my 
station in the covert of marsh-grass, 
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having first put out my decoys. I did 
not wait long before a pair of ducks 
came sailing across. My heart throbbed 
with exultation as I brought my gun to 
bear on one of them; for, selfish or what 
not, there is no joy quite so stimulating 
to the heart of a sportsman as the joy 
of being alone at the kill’ Imagine, 
therefore, my utter confusion when the 
bird upon which I had fixed my bead, 
suddenly, to the sharp crack of another 
gun, dropped headlong out of my sphere. 
It was only by the barest margin of good 
fortune that I succeeded in winning his 
companion from the shot of my unknown 
rival. “Who are you?” I cried, some- 
what nettled, stepping out into the open. 

There was a rattle in the marsh- grass 
some distance ahead, then a clump of 
rushes parted to reveal the neat, spare 
figure of my legal friend Barnwell. 
“Hello, amateur!’’ he hailed—‘ what 
luck?” 

“Only a black brant,” I retorted. “I 
suppose yours is crow.” His only reply 
was the rattle of the reeds, behind which 
he slunk in hasty retreat. 

We had hardly regained our places, 
when a big flock of ducks swooped down 
to join the decoys. Then for a few mo- 
ments the crisp morning air rang to the 
roar of our guns. Again the little la- 
goon was a-flutter and a-flurry with 
ducks. At length, when the line had 
thinned to an occasional laggard, the cler- 
gyman put in his appearance. ‘“What’s 
up?” he called. 

“It’s mostly down now,” answered 
the lawyer, pointing to the fallen quarry. 
“You ought to have been up an hour 
ago ” 

. Well, at any rate, I shall reap where 
I have not shot,” said he of the cloth, 
stooping to gather up some of the ducks 
which had fallen nearby; “the boatman 
says we must be sailing.” 

We took thirty fine specimens—green- 
winged teals, mallards, red-heads and 
pin-tails—from that little stretch of water, 
and, well satisfied with our sport, re- 


turned to the sharpie and set sail for 
Beaufort. 
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Heretofore the members of all our 
camp hunts have been of the sterner 
sex; but with the previous week of 
preparation and minute memoranda from 
a feather bed to a looking glass— useless 
impedimenta—the only conjecture would 
have been that the personnel of this 
hunting party was to be “tempered” 
with the opposite sex. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mother, Father and I composed 
the party. 

The morning of Dec. 22, 1905, found 
us at Hatchie Coon, Ark., moving our 
luggage, through sleet and rain, to a box 
house nearby. The remainder of the 
forenoon was occupied in arranging our 
paraphernalia in a thoroughly convenient 
manner, as though we contemplated dom- 
icile. After the women had scrutinized 
the new abode and placed their stamp of 
approval thereon, all joined in a pro- 
longed rest of satisfaction by gathering 
around the festive white oak board with 
the “funny side” of a Sunday Commer- 
cial-Appeal for a table cloth. After a 
late dinner, as the sleet and rain had 
somewhat abated, the male members of 
the firm sallied forth—in spite of all pro- 
testations of foul weather hurled at them 
—into the woods, hoping perchance to 
bring back some specimen of game; but 
when the heavy clouds began to bring on 
premature darkness the women gazed, to 
their disgust, upon three unique ‘‘ game”’ 
specimens—wet, cold and hungry. 

The first night in camp was one of 
sleeplessness interspersed with amuse- 
ment. Failure to sleep was not due to 
any deficiency in feathers or warm blank- 
ets but rather to the black coffee and to 
the rats that romped across the floor and 
serenaded us with tambourine-like music 
while making an inventory of the tin 
plates. 

By 4 a. m. the cabin began to show 
signs of human habitation, breakfast be- 
ing eaten by spluttering candle-light. 
As the weather still looked threatening, 
no one but Father and I ventured out 
into the gloom of the early morning, but 
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as it was Saturday something had to be 
done or the Christmas dinner would be 
a slim affair. On we slowly. walked 
through the heavy mist, moving over 
the wet leaves like two noiseless shad- 
ows. Our sense of hearing became so 
acute that water dripping from the bushes 
did not go unnoticed, while apparently 
every moving object, from a squirrel to 
a ground sparrow, came within the scope 
of our vision. When minutes crowded 
into hours I began to feel disheartened, 
for I knew with what expectancy we 
were being awaited at the camp door, 
but there the soliloquizing ceased as a 
quick glance a few yards to my left dis- 
closed familiar but fresh signs—turkey 
scratches! A signal whistle brought 
Father on the scene, and upon a close 
examination it was our belief they had 
gone toward the west. We followed the 
uncertain trail some little distance, keep- 
ing about 200 yds. apart and pressing 
our callers into service every few min- 
utes, till finally a friendly answer came 
from the brush on the other side of 
Father. I began to work my yelper to 
suit the taste of the most exacting tur- 
key, in the hope that I might entice them 
around to me, and at the same time 
Father was talking to them in very 
familiar tones—so much so that soon his 
12-gauge echoed forth. The first barrel 
brought down a sleek young gobbler, 
while the other was a mystery. On our 
arrival at camp late in the day we were 
more than thrice welcomed with excla- 
mations of “‘O! our Christmas turkey !”’ 

Christmas Eve was spent in various 
‘ways; some paid a visit to the Picket 
Club House on the lake, while others 
went in search of a Sunday school, but 
took their guns along for protection, as 
did the Puritans of old, for fear some 
animal might run over them. Suffice it 
to say, the Sunday school was non est 
and the animals very scarce. 

Christmas morning we flagged the 
train and welcomed our friends from 
Black Rock, George Henry and his two 
sisters, who were carrying out their 
promise to eat Christmas dinner with us. 
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Before dinner we took our visitors out 
for a little target practice and squirrel 
shooting. Our Christmas dinner was a 
meal fit for the gods and from the man- 
ner all partook no one seemed to be out 
of place. If it were possible, our appe- 
tites were increased by a wistful look at 
the table, with a big fat gobbler in the 
centre, decorated with holly and mistle- 
toe and surrounded by cakes and pies 
and jellies. 

Clear and cool, the day was an ideal 
one. Each one put in every moment of 
time but the game kept well out of our 
reach, save that Mrs. Adams killed a 
squirrel for the larder. A big buck 
made bold to snort at Father from a 
convenient distance, suggesting to him 
that the quality of onions he had eaten 
for breakfast needed no stronger recom- 
mendation. 

Hunting the next few days was ac- 
companied by much disagreeable weath- 
er, mostly sleet and rain. It was neces- 
sary to suspend operations for an entire 
day on account of a severe thunderstorm, 
with the wind blowing such a gale that 
the falling limbs and dead trees made it 
extremely dangerous to enter the woods. 

The day before New Year’s Father 
and I had been together the greater part 
of the morning, when he decided to go 
to camp and cut some much needed 
wood, at which suggestion I entered no 
complaint nor did I follow suit. Instead, 
I hunted slowly through the woods, find- 
ing here and there fresh signs of deer, 
which gave me renewed confidence. 
Though it is strictly against the law of 
Arkansas to run deer with dogs, my ear 
caught the faint sound of a hound. I 
knew it was not imagination, for now I 
could easily distinguish the difference in 
their voices. On they came, making the 
woods ring with their music from alto to 
tenor. Then closer and closer, till I ex- 
pected at any moment to see a big buck 
plunging through the bushes, but the 
Fates were against me: he went by on 
the other side, not over 200 yds. distant. 
I caught a glimpse of one hound as the 
pack swept on deeper and deeper into 
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the forest, till I could hear their voices 
only in my imaginaion. It would be 
putting it mildly to say I was down in 
the mouth. I turned my face campward 
in a don’t-care-like manner and when 
within less than a mile of camp saw a 
woodpecker in a fierce battle with a 
squirrel that had robbed him of his 
acorn; the sight appealed to me and I 
eased a ‘‘miniature” load into the Sav- 
age, but before I could get a shot the 
bushy tail disappeared in a hollow. I 
now began to feel my chagrin more 
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I was only a short while reaching 
camp. The whole delegation returned 
with me, apparently more joyous over 
my good luck than I was myself. On 
reaching the buck, a Kodak picture was 
the first thing in order, just as he lay. 
As he was one of the largest deer I ever 
saw, it proved quite an undertaking to 
get him intocamp. While our hunt was 
one not successful from the point of large 
game killed, yet we were more than sup- 
plied with small game, and if all hunts 
are to be gauged by the good time had, 











A SOUTH DAKOTA DUCK HUNT.—Showing Joe and Our Bag of Ducks. 





keenly and at once made a bee line for 
camp. After walking a few yards a 
noise to my left brought me to a stand- 
still, The next instant a big buck came 
crashing out of the bushes into the open 
about 80 yds. away, frightened at some 
person or sound. While he was exe- 
cuting sundry graceful leaps, I took 
good aim and pulled. The pleasure was 
all mine as he plowed the ground with 
his nose. One shot with a .303 minia- 
ture had done the work, while there still 
remained in the magazine both soft and 
steel-point bullets. 


then ours was certainly a howling suc- 
cess, Atvin S. Irsy. 





A SOUTH DAKOTA DUCK HUNT. 


Quack! quack! quack! comes from 
the pond in the meadow, just over the 
hills ahead. Quack! quack! quack! is 
the answering call from a little slough to 
the right. Down on all fours we crawl 
for some distance nearly up within gun 
range. The flock ahead suspect danger 
and up they go, with a splash and whirr 
that fairly takes your breath away. But, 
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before they get well started, Joe has his 
trusty old 10-gauge to his shoulder, and 
—Bang!—drops the tail ender, a good- 
sized pin-tail. As there was no hiding 
place around this pond, we wasted no 
time here, but continued on to the slough 
on the right, where we heard much spat- 
tering and chattering in bird language. 
When we got fairly in sight of this 
slough, we could hardly believe our 
eyes. Yes, it seemed more like a night- 
mare: here were hundreds of ducks, 
swimming, diving and preening them- 
selves like one great happy family. There 
was plenty of shelter, as the barley shocks 
stood thick all around the water’s edge. 
Joe took to the farther side, while I went 
around to the east—running and jump- 
ing like a jack-rabbit, but taking good 
care to keep the grain stacks between 
Yours Truly and the ducks. We had 
gotten well up, when an old drake gave 
a warning signal. All heads went up at 
once, and Flop! flop! flop! off they went 
—trying to dodge the bombardment from 
our guns, which could not help but take 
effect from where we were stationed. 
Well, you can imagine the sight! 
About a dozen big mallards staid behind 
—some badly crippled, some slightly 
disabled, afid ®thers almost scared out 
of their feathers. We dropped our guns 
and started to gather up our kills, but, 
to our great surprise, only secured 2 
birds out of the lot. Some ran in the 
stubbles and were lost, as we had no dog 
with us; others got back their wits and 
flew off unexpectedly. In the excite- 
ment we had forgotten to reload our guns. 
Seeing this was a capital place to get 
under cover, we built blinds from the 
grain shocks, from whence we had a fine 
view of the slough. Ducks were flying 
in all directions, so we got ready for the 
next skirmish. It wasn’t long before 
another flock came over us and Joe 
brought down the leader with a Boom! 
from his right barrel. Every now and 
then we could hear thundering reports 
from the neighboring marshes, sometimes 
sending stray ducks over our way, and 
Joe found no trouble in bringing down 
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anything that got within reach of his old 
10-gauge. Occasionally a flock of teal 
would whizz by, as if blown along by a 
Kansas cyclone, high enough to be just 
beyond reach. The bigger species kept 
on coming in singles or pairs, only to be 
added to our bag. 

As the sun was now beginning to sink 
behind the distant hills, we gathered up 
our game—Iog birds in all; of which $ 
were pin-tails, 7 mallards, 2 spoonbills 
and 2 teal; not so bad for a little over 
two hours’ shooting. 

Joe tells me it is nothing unusual for 
him to go out in the morning to a slough 
some 100 yards from the house and 
come back in half an hour with ducks 
enough to feed a gang of 10 to 12 
thrashers. Ducks are unusually numer- 
ous here this fall, owing to the wet sum- 
mer. The lowlands and marshes offer 
plenty of water and make splendid feed- 
ing grounds for these wary birds. At 
the time of our shoot the main flight had 
not yet arrived, it being only the first 
week of the open season. Mallards and 
pin-tails seemed to be in the majority, 
with teal and spoonbills a close second. 

The accompanying photo (taken the 
morning after our shoot) tells better than 
words that the size of the birds is well 
up to the standard. My gun was a 12- 
gauge hammerless and did good work; 
but for long range shooting Joe’s old 
10-bore hammer gun takes the cake. 
We both used No. 4 shot with smoke- 
less powder and found this combination 
gave splendid satisfaction. As my time 
was limited to a few days only, I had to 
leave—long to remember that day among 
the ducks in Codington County, South 
Dakota. GEORGE SIPPEL. 





Not long ago some workmen from the 
Iowa Brick Co.’s plant in Des Moines 
killed a white pelican on the river, near 
the Inter-urban bridge. The bird was 


almost snow white, there being but a faint 
touch of black at the tips of the wings. 
It weighed about 40 lbs. and had a 
spread of 6 ft. 8 inches from tip to tip of 
Its beak was 13 inches long. 


its wings. 
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Ever get your furniture on the in- 
stallment plan? Well, that’s the way 
I’m getting mine—perhaps not exactly 
as the business is managed by city people, 
who are trying to make themselves com- 
fortable on a small salary, or no salary 
at all, but still in accordance with the 
universally governing idea of making 
one’s ability supply one’s needs. It’s all 
the same, whether you adopt the install- 
ment plan in your procuring or your pay- 
ing, since in either case the period of un- 
alloyed bliss is indefinitely extended. 
Folks who select whatever pleases their 
fancy, and immediately thereafter write 
a check to cover the sum total-of cost, 
fail.to get half the pleasure that right- 
fully belongs to them. The transaction 
is too brief to be thrillful—as an Arizona 
sheriff consolingly remarked to a fellow 
he was going to hang. The other way 
can hardly be praised by comparison or 
simile, but may readily be sampled. to 
your satisfaction. 

a 


Havinc no building and loan associ- 
ation to boost me along, it was pretty 
near night before my house was so far 
completed as to warrant occupation. I 
might have made quicker work with a 
sharper axe, but the chief difficulty arose 
from the extravagance of my plans. In- 
stead of contenting myself with a 6x8 
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cottage, I had aspired to reside in a 
lordly mansion two feet bigger each way, 
which dimensions were not in keeping 
with the surroundings. The little sap- 
lings invariably proved too short, and 
the big ones too crooked for the longest 
logs, and eventually I had to remodel 
my blue-prints and build the shack 
square. Then I happened to strike tough 
timber in riving out my roof-boards, 
which considerably delta progress in 
construction; and I got the mud for my 
chimney too soft, and the whole business 
pretty near slumped on me before I 
could start a fire and evaporate the su- 
perfluous moisture. But such are the 
trials of architects and builders the world 
over, with the added complication of im- 
pending labor troubles to make matters 
worse. I am glad to say that the hands 
engaged on my job worked contentedly 
to the best interests of their employer, 
and though one unluckily got its thumb 
mashed, I heard no threat of an action 
for damages. All the same, as before 
stated, the building took too long to per- 
mit time for furnishing, and I slept that 
night with only four chips and a strip of 
red oak bark between my delicate form 
and the cold, damp earth. Just how they 
were disposed to most effectually ward 
off rheumatism, bronchitis and other 
forms of “itis” and “ism” is my own 
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secret and cannot be divulged at the 
paltry rate of fifteen cents per line. 


* * * 


Next to Florentine mosaic, with gold 
double eagles inset hither and thither, | 
prefer a floor of natural yellow clay 
which has been cleared of stumps and 
roots and pounded smooth with a hick- 
ory maul, and then plentifully be- 
sprinkled with good greasy dishwater 
thrice daily. The virtue of such a top- 
dressing will, I think, eventually become 
known to the many State, county and 
township roadmakers who are now 
making exhaustive experiments with 
crude petroleum at the imminent risk of 
some day seeing our thoroughfares ignite 
and incinerate from Dan to Beersheba. 
A floor prepared as I have described al- 
ways looks clean, is easily swept, and 
will absorb double-strength extract of 
flat-plug or long-green without leaving a 
stain. Hence it is a blessing to the neat 
and fastidious housekeeper, children cry 
for it, and even the least intelligent of 
hound pups will testify to its advantages. 
Yellow clay will be found preferable to 
the rich alluvial loam, so extravagantly 
praised by agriculturists, since it holds 
a death grip on the one-forked post re- 
quired in the construction of a bedstead ; 
the shaping and driving of the aforesaid 
fork being the first essential step in fur- 
nishing a newly completed residence. 
Any one using only black walnut timber 
and leaves for the frame, slats and “ fill- 
ing” of a pole bedstead, will never be 
annoyed by fleas. This ‘discovery is 
credited to Simon Wetzel, a side-partner 
of Daniel Boone in the days when Shaw- 
nee scalps commanded a premium any- 
where in the Western Reserve; but the 
patent has long since expired, and my 
readers car act upon the hint here given 
without fear of an action for infringe- 
ment. History denies us the names of 
the genius who first transformed a flour 
barrel into a comfortable arm chair, or 
put legs to an inverted packing box and 
called it a table. Flour barrels and pack- 
ing boxes are among the choicest gifts 
of civilization, and the simple woods 
dwellers cannot afford to look upon them 
with derision. I may add in this con- 
nection that there is no leg-unevenness 
about a barrel-chair, while if the table 
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happens to be an inch or two high at one 
corner, a few judicious whacks with a 
club will drive the leg into the floor to 
its proper level. Anything more on the 
subject of furniture? Just as though the 
whole question wasn’t already explicitly 
covered! Outside of a table, a chair and 
a bedstead, all else is mere bric-a-brac, 
and as such will be mentioned when I 
find time and inclination to write of 
“Necessities That We Don’t Really 
Need.” 


ok ok aK 


“ONCE upon a time, in the rugged 
hills of Southwestern Missouri, sur- 
rounded by ozone and scrub cedar and 
feuds and moonshine whiskey, a beauti- 
ful young thing drew its first breath of 
life, wiggled its long and shapely ears, 
calculated the lethal range of its left 
hind-hoof, and gazed about in pleased 
amaze upon the wonders of Jeff Tid- 
ball’s cow-pen.” Now, how’s that for 
an attention-arresting first paragraph of 
a dollar-and-two-bits novel? If the 
“New Nature” novelists feel like rest- 
ing their over-taxed imaginations and 
trafficking in facts that are stranger than 
fiction, why don’t they drop in behind 
the Missouri mule and trace his delicate 
hoof-prints around the world? The 
whole life of a mule is a tragedy—if we 
accept the Seton-London theory that 
quadrupeds have superhuman reasoning 
powers. No sustaining pride of family; 
no incentive to build for the betterment 
of posterity—small wonder, indeed, if 
Pete or Molly becomes soured against 
the world and cherishes a desire to work 
wholesale destruction. We have here 
excuse for the mule who, as the darkeys 
say, will “ Wuk foh his marster seben 
yeahs ter git a chaince ter fling a foot 
froo ’im.” Here, too, is the underlying 
idea for the novel that an abler pen than 
mine may some day attempt. What a 
chance for poetical imagery in picturing 
the gambols and frolics of the long- 
eared infant! Think of the possibilities 
of sentiment when the 2-year-old faces 
at length the problems and sorrows of 
life! The lurid setting of that last scene 
of all, when the prematurely aged, har- 
ness-skinned, whip-blinded exile— 


**Forced, like a Hessian, from his native soil, 
To meet destruction in a foreign broil’’— 
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runs amuck in a British camp on some 
South African veldt, kills an orderly ser- 
geant and “trees” the colonel under an 
ambulance, and is finally blown over a 
kopje by the concentrated fire of four 
field batteries. Kipling could do this 
story about right—particularly the last 
chapter. 
K OK 3K 


Tue theory of wing-shooting requires 
selecting some point in atmospheric va- 
cancy and timing the shot so that the 
arrival there of bird and charge will be 
coincidental. For various reasons this 
is difficult. The speed and angle of flight 
are rarely the same, while the distance 
traversed may range anywhere between 
10 and 50 yards. This explains why the 
best marksman on earth cannot invari- 
ably make a clean score in field work, 
providing he accepts all chances that are 
offered him. After quail shooting dur- 
ing the early part of the season, the av- 
erage gunner will likely make a poor 
showing on the first of the duck flight, 
through a failure to lead his birds suf- 
ficiently; and, even after he has again 
“hit his gait,” will continually find him- 
self miscalculating when the shooting is 
at different species of water-fowl. Even 
straightaway shots require judgment in 
holding high or low, and are much more 
frequently missed than sportsmen care 
to acknowledge. ; 


* * * 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago, when 
the rank and file of wing-shooters were 
still in the primary class, so far as the 
science of the art was concerned, there 
were as many to preach “holding on” 
as “holding ahead,” and the difference 
of opinion led to innumerable controver- 
sies, which were always highly interest- 
ing and quite frequently amusing.. Ex- 
ponents of either theory could back their 
arguments with achieved results, since 
the guns of those days scattered the 
charge considerably, so that even a blind 
man pulling trigger at the whirr of a 
covey might now and then scratch down 
a bird. Moreover, it is a fair guess, and 
was pretty generally claimed by their op- 
ponents, that those who shot “with a 
swinging gun and the bead on the bird ” 
quite unconsciously swung a little ahead 


at the critical instant. That they were 
honest in error, no one thought of de- 
nying ; for on different sides of the fence 
could be found the best of friends— 
brothers, father and sons, and sometimes 
even a young sportsman and. his best 
girl’s daddy. The sportsmen’s journals 
regularly printed columns of “ positive 
proof” both ways; and wheresoever two 
or more gunners were gathered together, 
there did the question of holding pop up 
in their midst. “ Swing your gun—that’s 
all you have to do; keep up with the 
bird till you pull trigger. Catch me 
wasting a load on the empty air! Why, 
the shot will get there before you can 
bat your eye.” Brains unaccustomed to 
such strenuous effort evolved supposi- 
tional cases to substantiate theories ad- 
vanced. “Suppose a freight train was 
passing you, 40 yards away, at the speed 
of 60 miles an hour, and that you had a 
shotgun with a barrel 40 yds. long, and 
could swing it fast enough to hold the 
bead on a nail-head in a car door, 
Wouldn’t you hit that nail-head? And 
wouldn’t the principle be the same if the 
gun barrel were only 40 inches long?” 


* * * 


Up in a little Iowa town lived two 
brother farmers who took opposing sides 
on this question and discussed it inces- 
santly with heat and vigor. Both were 
noted wing-shots, gettirt@ their share of 
the game in any sort of company; so it 
was only a matter of deciding which of 
them was preaching one plan while un- 
consciously practicing another. “ We'll 
settle this by a ‘practical test,” said Jerry, 
the “ hold-dead-on” man. “ All right,” 
agreed Tom, “ just you figure out a way, 
an’ I’ll show you that it takes ‘ holdin’ 
ahead’ to git the birds.” A mile from 
town the country road and railroad ran 
about the right distance apart, but shoot- 
ing at a train was a criminal offence; 
moreover, the box-car chosen for a tar- 
get would roll right along to the next 
station, one way or the other, before the 
result of the shot could be ascertained. 
“T’ll tell ye,” suggested Jerry, “ we'll 
build a target of inch plank on top of 
vour old buggy, so you'll be safe behind 
it; then I’ll stand on the hind platform 
of the passenger train, an’ you can wait 
for me where the roads run side by side. 
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The old grey mare can make passenger 
time for 100 yds. or so, which’ll give us 
the gun an’ target movin’ at the same 
speed.” It was a bright idea, and no 
time was lost in acting upon it. Jerry 
boarded the rear coach, bearing his trusty 
10-gauge, holding in each of its barrels 
the customary charge of 5 drams of 
powder and 114 ounces of No. 6 shot. 
“You'll have to put that gun in the bag- 
gage car,” remarked the conductor, as he 
swung on to the moving train. “ Only 
going to the next stop,” replied Jerry. 
“Can’t help that,” persisted the official. 
“Go inside and give your gun to the 
brakeman.” “ But I’m here for a special 
purpose. Tom Jenkins is on ahead in his 
buggy, an’ —” “ You intend to take a 
shot at him, hey? Give me that gun, you 
grey-headed old murderer! Here, Pete! 
help me with this whiskey-addled fool!” 
And then the brakeman and a couple of 
passengers took a hand in the game; the 
gun went into the ditch, and Jerry fol- 
lowed it as soon as the train could be 
stopped. “ But we won’t let ’em beat us, 
old boy,” said Tom, who had witnessed 
the discomfiture of his friend; “ we’re 
here, an’ I'll do the drivin’ if you’ll do the 
shootin’. Walk up yander to the next 
telegraph pole but one, an’ I reckon the 
grey'll be goin’ some by the time she 
passes. I aim to put the whip to her 
every jump.” But right here an insig- 
nificant little blacksnake conspired to fin- 
ish the job our Rock Island passenger 
had so well begun. He lay coiled in the 
dusty road just opposite the firing point, 
and the mare quite naturally shied 
around him, thus turning the target at 
an angle to the gun, just as the shot was 
fired. Maybe Jerry was “dead on cen- 
tre,’ as he always insisted, but the 
chances are good that he “ swung” even 
a trifle faster than was his habit on quail ; 
any way, quite a lot of shot hit the 
planking, and a dozen or more glanced 
therefrom and be-sprinkled the grey mare 
from rump to withers. The road ahead 
was straight and smooth for a couple of 
miles, and Tom had figured in too many 
runaways to be easily “ rattled.” So the 
affair ended without serious mishap. “I 
told you so!” said Jerry, as he counted 
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the shot-marks on the target. “ But you 
needn’t tell me!” shouted Tom. “See 
how you speckled that hoss all over! I'll 
bet the best farm in Poweshiek County 
that you was leadin’ your bird by the 
length of a plow-line. Keep out’n this 
buggy, Jerry Brown! I ain’t ridin’ into 
town with no cheats an’ swindlers!” 


* * * 


Uron how small a matter one’s happi- 


ness may sometimes hinge! Quite re- 
cently I was lured by three husky urchins 
to the nearby woods, where lofty hick- 
ories were popularly supposed to be 
showering their-autumnal treasures, and 
one of the trio was city bred and could 
neither climb a tree nor “slam clubs” 
into the highest branches thereof. His 
companions derided him in consequence 
and he was nicknamed “ Susie ” and told 
that he might gather the nuts the others 
shook down—the same being suitable 
work for “ girlies”—though it would 
not entitle him to an equal share in the 
harvest. Being, as I have said, a city 
youth, he replied to them briskly and in 
language perhaps suited to the occasion, 
though a trifle inelegant; then he betook 
himself to a tree some distance away, 
scuffled around in the fallen leaves until 
a dozen “ hardshells ” were collected, and 
straightway commenced cracking them 
with his teeth. The Lord knows how he 
came to possess such strength of jaw! 
Heredity is a wonderful thing, and it 
may be that his ancestors for a dozen 
generations had subsisted upon restau- 
rant steaks. Any way, he cracked ’em, 
while the other boys stood by in envious 
admiration, and emulously and vainly 
risked their own molars. And thereafter 
the leadership of this urbanite remained 
unchallenged. The trees he bade them 
climb were “ clumb ;” he directed the vol- 
leys of clubs that brought the ripened 
nuts hailing down, and at eventide he 
led the way homeward with unburdened 
shoulders, while the rest of us took turns 
“toting” the sack. His iron jaw had 
saved the day and snatched the laurels of 
victory from the grim clutches of defeat 
and despair. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 














The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his yp and 
natural desire to be useful to him. 





foll him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 








LAVERACK SETTER QUALITIES. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


We have no Laverack setters today, 
so it would not amount to much to know 
all that is worth knowing of Laverack 
setter qualities, except for the fact that 
in practically all of the field-trial and 
show setters there is a preponderance 
of Laverack setter blood. It is well to 
know out of what our living setters have 
been made, and this is of particular con- 
sequence, since the prevailing idea of the 
Laverack setter is a very erroneous one. 

We put a breeder’s halo around the 
head of Mr. Laverack when he was alive, 
and that halo looks bigger to most set- 
ter breeders today than it looked thirty 
years ago. Mr. Laverack by persistent 
in-breeding for about a half century suc- 
ceeded in creating a typical group of 
setters. The dogs of this group were 
not as near alike as so many black peas, 
but they nevertheless had so many physi- 
cal and psychical characters in com- 
mon that it was not difficult to separate 
them from other setters. There was, in 
fact, a great variety of types among 
these setters, and they were of nearly all 
setter colors. Still, there was an unmis- 
takable breed character common to all of 


them. They were, in fact, the only true 
breed of parti-colored setters in exist- 
ence, and for this Mr. Laverack was 
hailed as a great setter breeder. He 
had given the setter worldga true breed, 
and for that the setter world owes much 
to the memory of Mr. Laverack. 
Because these dogs were more typical 
than other parti-colored setters, and bred 
true, we must not suppose they had ex- 
ceptional utility qualities. Any group of 
setters bred in as closely for so long a 
period as were Mr. Laverack’s dogs, 
would become typical and show the same 
breed qualities, regardless of the fact 
that they might be good or poor field 
dogs. ; 
We got to thinking thirty years ago 
that these typical Laverack setters must 
be good field dogs, because they bred 
true and because, further, there were a 
great many prolific writers who cham- 
pioned their field qualities. They looked, 
indeed, like great field dogs on paper. 
Mr. Laverack had hunted the breed for 
about fifty years, and he may be par- 
doned for having set their field virtues 
upon the very highest pinnacle of per- 
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fection. Other sportsmen of that. day, 
who had shot over them, were loud in 
their praises, and finally it came to be a 
generally accepted idea that the Laver- 
ack setters were the greatest setters liv- 
ing. All the large setter breeders of 
England bought and bred Laverack set- 
ters, and few there were who had good 
setters of their own that did not cross 
them on the Laveracks. The best sports- 
men in America bought Laveracks at 
high figures. Laverack setter puppies 
from these importations brought very 
big prices. Still, the demand exceeded 
the supply. ; 

All this Laverack setter furore, both 
in England and America, was the result 
of a reputation not fairly earned. When 
the sportsmen of both countries came to 
put these setters to the test, the Lav- 
erack setter, as a field dog, proved a sig- 
nal failure. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the 
breed, the first brace of these dogs that 
Mr. Llewellin owned made great rec- 
ords at English field trials. Countess 
was hailed as the Queen of Setters, and 
her brace mate, Nellie, was held in al- 
most equal regard. But the private 
reputation of these dogs was not equal 
to their public performances. Countess 
was one of the most unreliable setters in 
the Llewellin kennel, and, although she 
was exceptionally well broken by one of 
the best breakers in England, she never 
was to be depended upon. She was fast, 
stylish and full of setter enthusiasm, but 
wild and erratic. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances she could make a 
splendid showing. When everything 
was not just to her liking she was a mis- 
erable failure. 

After Countess and Nellie we seldom 
heard of a Laverack setter starting in a 
field trial, though hundreds were bred 
for field-trial purposes by the best 
sportsmen of both England and Amer- 
ica. An effort was made to fit many of 
these for the trials, but in the end they 
were found to be not good enough to 
start. Three is about the sum total of 
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Laveracks started in American field trials, 
and two of these were placed. 

For a breed of such great reputation 
this is a sorry showing—particularly 
since these dogs were owned by field- 
trial men, who spared no expense in pre- 
paring their dogs for public trials. It 
is the poorest field-trial showing made 
by any group of bird dogs. 

It took the sportsmen of both countries 
a long time to find out that the Laverack 
setter was a failure as a field dog. Sports- 
men who would fail one year with these 
dogs would persist in further expensive 
efforts, until they were finally thoroughly 
satisfied that it was a hopeless task try- 
ing to win field-trials with the “famous” 
Laverack setters. 

Whatever quality the early Laveracks 
may have had, it is certain that as a 
separate group of setters they lacked es- 
sential field. qualities, and had charac- 
teristics that unfitted them for the field. 
One of their chief faults was a want of 
intelligence. They had instinctive qual- 
ities of a most pronounced character, but 
these were used with little or no show 
of judgment. If a particular Laverack 
happened to be well formed, he would 
show quite good pace, but once he was 
turned down in the field he paid no at- 
tention whatever to the sportsmen. He 
would hunt as if he were a machine 
wound up to its highest pitch. For di- 
rection he would care very little. He 
would just go away in one direction and 
keep going until he was run down. Even 
in Mr. Laverack’s day these dogs were 
unmanageable. So much so that Mr. 
Laverack was asked how he ever caught 
his dogs when he was ready to go home. 

He answered that he let them go until 
they came to a point, when he would go 
up and put a lead on them. 

In an open country a sportsman might 
keep one of these dogs in sight, but in 
most localities the dog would soon be 
lost, and at night he might bring up at 
some farm-house miles away. 

These dogs would point birds staunch- 
ly, and they would make no end of 
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phantom points. Their false points were 
made at absolutely nothing, so far as 
any one could tell, and when they would 
break from one of those phantom points 
they would go away at their best speed 
and keep going, until of a sudden they 
would jump into another point at noth- 
ing. The trouble with them was that 
they had powerful pointing instinct, 
without a grain of common-sense. 

Others of these dogs would not hunt 
at all. They would poke around in a 
small field and get lost within gunshot 
of their handlers. 

To sum up the Laverack setter char- 
acter, it may be said that they were high- 
ly nervous, without good judgment in 
hunting for birds or handling them after 
they were found; their instincts were in- 
tense and operated mechanically, without 
being tempered with a touch of intelli- 
gence. As bird dogs, they were the 
poorest group we ever had. 

The Laverack setter had a great deal 
of quality and some of them were the 
handsomest setters to look upon of their 
time. They were, for the most part, low 
and cobby, with a great deal of spaniel 
quality. 

Now that these setters have passed 
away, there is now and again a great de- 
sire on the part of setter breeders to 
make use of those of our present day 
setters which show a slight reversion to 
the Laverack setter type. We have an 
occasional setter of the field-trial group 
that strains back to the Laverack setter 
type, and these dogs—a little more than 
half Laverack in breeding—are popular 
with many breeders who do not know 
that nothing would be gained in field 
merit by getting more of the Laverack 
qualities in their strain. We got our 


setters pretty nearly right many years. 


ago, when we learned that half Laverack 
setter blood was good, and that more 
than that was likely to prove an injury 
to any strain. At this day there are 
many breeders who need to learn to keep 
away from an excess of Laverack set- 
ter qualities. 





When my cheerful little mother 
stole quietly into my den and banished 
thoughts of other times and other iands 
with the question as to where my rapt 
evening dreams were leading me, I told 
her that I was only thinking of a dog— 
an old and faithful friend—and was 
wondering whether he were still alive 
and whether, since we parted long ago, 
he had been kindly used. And when I 
had told her of his deep fidelity ; how he 
had always stood by me in times of dan- 
ger; how once, in a wild and lawless 
camp, he had torn a murderous assail- 
ant down, and of his pathetic sorrow at 
our last parting, she said: “I, too, can 
tell the story of a dog—a true one, too.” 
And this—necessarily void of the pathos 
and animation of a delightful old age— 
is the story that she told. 

“Many, very many years ago, when 
I was quite a young girl in my native 
country, Nova Scotia, my father, Alex- 
ander McLeod, was engaged at one time 
in building a ship at the head of Pictou 
Harbor. He had in his employ several 
workmen from a distance, who with 
their families occupied temporary cab- 
ins near the shipyard while the work 
lasted. Among these was a man named 


‘McIntire, whose family consisted of his 


wife, four children and a little dog, about 
which I am to tell you. 

“He was a very common little dog, 
without any claim to aristocratic origin 
or bringing up, but he had sense and 
character and a devotion to his kind 
master that ended only with the lives of 
both. 

“On an afternoon in the blustering 
month of March one of the McIntire 
children became suddenly ill, and the 
anxious father started after medicine 
across the ice to the town, three miles 
below—his little dog accompanying him. 
That evening a wild storm of wind, 
snow and sleet came sweeping in from 
the Strait, and as ominous night closed 
down the lights from town and either 
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shore were blotted out. Some anxiety 
was felt for the safety of the belated 
man, but it was thought, at last, that 
the storm had come on before he left 
the town and that he had very wisely 
concluded to remain until the storm 
should pass. 

“In the early light of the following 
morning, my uncle, who lived farther 
down the harbor from our home, ob- 
served some small, dark object far out 
upon the ice, moving swiftly in a circle 
and betimes going rapidly in a straight 
line in the direction of the shipyards, 
only to return again and circle about as 
before. My uncle knew nothing about 
the absence of McIntire, but curiosity 
prompted him to make his way out upon 
the ice, and, coming near, he soon recog- 
nized in the frenzied animal MclIntire’s 
erstwhile quiet pet and the whole set- 
tlement’s docile little friend. But, in 
attempting to approach an object lying 
upon the ice, drifted over with snow, he 
was attacked by the little animal in the 
most savage manner and was compelled 
to return to the shore, where he secured 
a forked stick, and, returning, pinned the 
dog in the snow and tied him up se- 
curely. Then he found the object under 
the drifted snow to be the body of Mc- 
Intire—the tracks in the frozen slush 
showing that he had for hours perhaps 
been wandering about in a circle, and 
the tracks of the dog at several points 
showing that he had vainly tried to 
guide his master in the right direction. 
A team was brought and the body of 
McIntire was taken home, the little dog 
following in the wake of the sleigh, 
whining and moaning pitifully all the 
way. 

“On the day of the funeral, as the 
long line of sleighs came through the 
fields and passed my father’s window, I 
saw the poor little dog following in their 
wake—the most pathetic sight my young 
eyes had ever seen or my young heart 
had ever bled for. At the graveside he 
could scarcely be controlled and his sor- 
row seemed deeper and was much 
more apparent than even that of the 
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dead man’s own children. He had to be 
carried from the grave by force, moan- 
ing and crying all the while, and, al- 
though afterwards watched at home, he 
took every chance to steal away to the 
cemetery, three miles distant, where he 
would be found throwing the earth from 
his master’s grave and moaning in a way 
to bring tears to the eyes of the very 
hardest hearted. Poor little fellow! he 
did not survive his master long; and, 
although he had been sent a distance into 
the country, he very soon found his way 
back and was one day found dead upon 
the grave of the master he had loved 
so well and mourned so deeply.” 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





CONCERNING IRISH SETTERS. 





Please inform me through the columns of 
Sports AFIELD why so many dog fanciers al- 
ways speak of Irish setters as ‘‘red.’’ Is not 
that color characteristic of Irish setters? 

Milwaukee, Wis. WALTER B. HULL. 

At the first bench show of record, 
which was held at the Exposition build- 
ing in Chicago, opening Jan’y 26, 1876, 
Irish setter classes were divided as “ Im- 
ported Red or Red and White Irish Set- 
ters” and “Native Red or Red and 
White Setters, called Irish.” 

At the St. Louis show, opening Oct. 
4 following, the classes were similarly 
indicated, and for a decade thereafter it 
was customary to speak of Irish setters 
as red or red and white. 

Careful selection in breeding finally 
eliminated most of the white from this 
breed, so that the prefix “red” fell into 
disuse. 

The Irish setter standard still allows 
white markings on forehead, nose, chest 
and toes. Some of the older fanciers still 
cling to the prefix “red ”—probably 
through habit. There is much more 
stress laid upon the solid dark red color 
in America than in Europe, where many 
of the best pure-bred strains of Irish 
setters are red and white; others again 
are of a much lighter shade of solid red 
than the average American-bred Irish 
setter. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


SOME NOTIONS ABOUT DOGS. 





I did not intend to carry my screed in 
the October Sports AFIELD into a serial; 
but some of my friends have been so 
kind as to applaud and so flattering as 
to ask for more—so good nature could 
hardly keep from responding. Some 
have criticized me for advocating the 
use of the spike collar to force retrieving 
—saying that it is an instrument of tor- 
ture, unfit for the use of a kind-hearted 
and gentle trainer. 

Here is where I take issue with the 
critics and assert that it is the kind- 
hearted and gentle trainer that gets the 
very best of results from use of the spike 
collar, It is the rough and inhuman 
brute that finds the spike collar unsuited 
for his use, because with improper ma- 
nipulation (such as an impatient and in- 
tolerant trainer will surely adopt) the 
dog is so effectually cowed that absolute- 
ly no good results will be derived from 
use of the collar. The collar must be 
used with such dexterity and gentleness 
that it is recognized by the pupil more 
as an annoying discomfort, that he can 
avoid only by quick obedience to his 
trainer’s commands, than as a torture so 
severe that his wits leave him, to be suc- 
ceeded only by terror. A dexterous 
trainer will so manage a spike collar that 
the scholar will never learn to associate 
his instructor with the discomfort ex- 


perieneed. : 
Another notion of mine that has been 
combatted is: That no dog is gun-shy 


through heredity. A friend was recently 
telling me of a timid, gun-shy dog he 
once owned that he found upon inquiry 
was descended from a sire and grand- 
sire that were gun-shy. Now, in the 
premises, it is logical to presume that 
the scion of a timid dog will be timid; 
ergo the second generation will be timid 
at an increasing ratio. Granted. But I 
will not accept a theory that requires the 
descendants of a dog that is bold in all 
respects save fear of a gun to inherit that 
fear and that fear alone. In the first 
place, there never was a dog that was 


‘improper handling. Secondly: 
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gun-shy and bold in every other respect 
but what had been made gun-shy by 
Such 
traits as are acquired are not transmissi- 
ble by inheritance, else we would be 
breeding dogs already trained and ready 
for the field. Therefore, gunshyness, as 
it is properly defined, being an acquired 
trait, cannot be transmitted in breeding. 
Timidity, being a natural trait, is inher- 
ited, and no trait de-cends from one 
generation to the next with more fidelity. 
In breeding, avoid timidity as you would 
disease. It is sure to appear in succes- 
sive generations in aggravated form. 

I have known dogs that had shown 
utter indifference to the gun when at 
home and amid familiar surroundings, to 
go utterly daffy and bolt away from their 
handler when shot over in a strange 
locality. The experienced trainer always 
takes this peculiarity into account when 
first hunting young dogs in new territory 
and takes careful precautions to avoid 
the chance of a dog bolting. When 
thoroughly habituated to the gun under 
various surroundings and conditions, 
confidence may be placed in the young- 
ster unless he be unusually high strung 
and nervous. 

Another notion that I find some of my 
friends object to is, To allow puppies to 
chase birds without being punished for 
it. There is a certain point that one ar- 
rives at in training when the chasing of 
birds like sparrows must be stopped, and 
of course it is never permissible to allow 
chasing of game birds. That point one 
arrives at only when yard breaking is 
completed and point work in the field is 
begun. Punishment for chasing small 
birds will result in the dog’s being fear- 
ful of getting out boldly to hunt in the 
field. Chasing is his natural way of 
hunting, and, the hunting instinct being 
repressed, you have weakened the main- 
spring—the impulse to do just what is 
wanted in a hunting dog. This instinct 
must be guided and not repressed. If 
you stop him from hunting in one way, 
you must show him some other way to 
hunt, and when he finds that other way 
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to his liking he will be just as eager to 
hunt your way as he was to hunt his 
own way. : 


Atlantic, Iowa. C. P. HupBarb. 


_— 


SHORT BARKS. 


Jos. L. Granam, the well-known au- 
thority on setters, is spending some time 
at Riley, Ind., and reports that quail are 
plentiful in that section. 








© 
* a 

Otto Gramm of Laramie, Wyo., who 
has a splendid Airedale for retrieving in 
Laramie Bob, has just purchased another 
Airedale from the Culbertson Kennelsand 
is having him trained by Mr. Lorenzen. 

* e * 

A. B. Crements of Dillon, Mont., 
writes: “My little Airedale, Culbertson 
Alert, is simply perfection for everything 
on which I have tried her. Our only 
anxiety now is to prevent somebody from 
stealing her, as every one who has seen 
her in the field is sounding her praises.”’ 


* 
* * 


WE learn that George Higginson, Jr., 
of the Winnetka Collie Kennels, has re- 
turned from a ten months’ trip abroad 
and has brought back with him some 
dogs that will be notable additions to an 
already famous string. The greatest of 
the dogs brought out by Mr. Higginson 
is Parbold Professor, the most successful 
young sire in England. 


* 
x * 


Ir was the writer’s pleasure to shoot 
chickens over those two grand young 
Irish setters, Champion St. Cloud’s 
Blarney and Alan of Culbertson the first 
two weeks in September. Blarney has 
been trained for field-trial work on quail 
and this was his first experience with 
prairie-chicken. He soon got acquainted 
with them, however, and his work was 
admirable, considering the adverse con- 
ditions of hot, dry weather and the fact 
that the birds were quite wild. Alan is 
a splendid young dog with great powers 
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of endurance; an easy moving dog, tak- 
ing a long, swinging lope, which he 
keeps up as long as he is at work. He 
is an excellent retriever and is under 
perfect control of his handler. 


+ 
* * 


C. P. Hupparp and R. Lorenzen of 
Atlantic, Iowa, have purchased the young 
Irish setter, Shamrock Larry from D. L. 
Carmichael of Chicago. Larry is by 
Shamrock Signal out of Trusty, was 
bred by Mr. Carmichael and has been 
shown but once—winning 2nd Novice, 
2d Limit and 3d Open classes at the St. 
Louis dog show last spring. He will be 
known hereafter as Larry of Culbertson. 
He is being trained by Mr. Lorenzen, 
who says he is one of the most promis- 
ing dogs he ever handled. 

* x . 

PRAIRIE-CHICKENS have been more 
plentiful than ever before in the history 
of Nebraska. Localities that were free 
from the “sooner” (as the gunner who 
breaks the law by killing chickens before 
the season opens is now called) have 
afforded the best kind of sport through 
the month of September. The early 
weeks of September were distressingly 
hot and little good could be accomplished 
with dogs, except in the morning and 
evening. The birds commenced to fre- 
quent the corn-fields by the 1oth, and 
this of course spoiled the sport for those 
whose greatest delight is to see point 
work by the dogs. The Nebraska game 
laws should be amended to allow the 
shooting of prairie-chicken after Aug. 
15. Most of the birds are matured, 
strong flyers at that time and a good 
many of the “‘sooners’” would hold off 
if the open season began earlier. Some 
of these same sooners are really good 
fellows, who would not think of potting 
game or killing half fledged birds; but 
they realize that, if they are going to get 
their dogs trained to hunt prairie-chick- 
ens, they will have to have more time 
than the meagre two weeks between the 


time the season opens and the time the 


birds take to the corn-fields. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


Modern Christmas-tide, in its secular 
conception, is regarded and firmly estab- 
lished as a season of rejoicing, festival 
and good-will; and when these are com- 
bined with the sacred aspect of its ob- 
servance, it becomes the most impressive 
period of the whole year. In remote 
ages all heathen nations considered the 
winter solstice the most important point 
in the year, as the beginning of the re- 
newed life and activity of the powers of 
Nature and the Gods. And this fact, 
perhaps more than any other, was in- 
strumental” in fixing this time as the 
most appropriate for the celebration of 
the Nativity of Christ. The Celts and 
Germans, from the oldest times, cele- 
brated the season with the greatest festi- 
vals. At the winter solstice the Germans 
held their Yule-feast, in commemoration 
of the return of the fiery sun-wheel, and 
believed that during the twelve nights 
reaching from the 25th of December to 
the 6th of January they could trace the 


movements and interferences on earth | 


of their great deity, Odin. But the 
Church, in combating many of the old 
heathenish customs belonging to this 
season, largely aided progressive civili- 
zation and intelligence in making of this 
period a real Christmas Cycle—a time 
of “peace on earth and good-will to 
men:” a time to renew the moral life as 
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the great ‘‘sun-wheel”’ begins its north- 
ward course, warming and renewing life 
in Nature’s world. A time to make res- 
olutions and find excuses for the broken 
ones of a year ago. A time for us to 
feel willing to have our enemies forgive 
us and get ready to smite the other 
cheek. All these things, in our advanced 
civilization, are essential to the proper 
observation of this joyous time. Let us 
hope that this season’s crop of good im- 
pulses will survive the year, and that we 
will not be burdened with excuses when 
another Christmas- tide comes ’round. 
Therefore, in wishing all our readers, 
at this appropriate time, an exceptionally 
happy Christmas, we desire to thank all 
our friends and patrons, everywhere, for 
their kindness during the year. For 
their forbearance where shortcomings 
were inevitable. For their cheering 
words, encouragement, and coin. If our 
efforts in striving to make life more 
pleasant and enjoyable for these have 
been crowned with some success, we are 
well paid for all the extra wear and tear. 
We rejoice in the assurances that come 
from every part of this country, and from 
many foreign lands, that our monthly 
harvests, gathered from the wide fields 
of thought and observation, have pro- 
duced an occasional measure of enjoy- 
ment and instruction, and that our efforts 
to entertain have been appreciated by 
those who delight in travel, recreation, 
natural history and all the sportive and 
philosophical joys of outdoor life. A 
happy and merry Christmas to all! 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK. 


THE Nort Country. By Harry Anton 
Auer. Handsomely Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Robert Clarke Co. Price, 

. $1.65 postpaid; sent by Sports AFIELD 
to any address on receipt of price. 
This delightful little story of a sum- 

mer outing in the North Country appeals 
at once, not only to those who may have 
the “spirit of unrest” fully developed 
and unsatisfied, but also to those who, 
like Mr. Auer, have struck the trail and 
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will never thereafter cease from the 
longing after a lifein the woods. Fresh, 
sweet and alluring, each of the camp- 
fires of the author and his party brings 
with it a sense of satisfaction to the 
reader that remains in the memory for a 
long time. 

Best of all, the sixteen chapters are 
not burdened with tiresome descriptions 
of outfit or advice of a more personal 
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taken without benefit accruing to those 
responsible for its death. The chapters 
devoted to a short history of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company are by no means 
the least interesting and fit well with the 
rest of the story. The illustrations take 
the place of word pictures (which are 
conspicuous by their absence) and are 
remarkable reproductions of scenery by 
the camera, evidently taken by some 
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FROM “THE NORTH COUNTRY.’’—The Author and Biddequaw on Manitowick Lake. 
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nature; ‘yet it is all there if one wants it 
and can be found without too much dig- 
ging. Neither does a trail of blood 
smirch the story. No tale of innocent 
victims, slaughtered for count, spoils the 
pleasure received from the sportsmanlike 
methods pursued in taking such fish and 
game as could properly be used as food. 
Even the bear that was killed, and then 
lost by sinking in deep water, was 
mourned simply because a life had been 


one with a great eye for effect. Taken 
as a whole, Mr. Auer’s book is one that 
will live and the reader will wish that, 
instead of sixteen chapters, there were 
at least thirty-two. 

Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 


WHAT IS THE VERDICT? 


While the editors of Sports AFIELD 
confess to greatly enjoying the succes- 
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sive installments of Mr. Barnes’ graphic 
story of life and adventure in the South- 
west, they would much appreciate to 
hear how it impresses individual readers 
in all parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and “the Islands of the Sea.” 
Other widely known stories by the 
genial Sage of Arkansaw—“ With Type 
and Trigger,” “The Mystery of the 
Louise,” “St. Francis, Buck and Multi- 


express it, he is by no manner of means 
depicting an unknown country in “The 
Seal of the Broken Spur,” as for many 
long years Mr. Barnes claimed Texas as 
his home State. 

With Sports AFIELD, now as always, 
the reader has.first call. Our own ideas 
and those of the author in question may 
be all at fault. For the past fifteen 
years this author's stories have dealt ex- 

















FROM “THE NORTH COUNTRY.”’—Winter Tepee of Ojibway Indians. 





farious,” and, greatest of all, his “Dunk 
Cavens’ Luck”—have in the main been 
marvellously true delineations of Arkan- 
saw life and sport; whereas, the story 
we are now running treats much of the 
pioneer history of the Lone Star State, 
with frequent incursions into the domain 
of our lustrous eyed Southern sister, La 
Republica Méxicana. 

While a new field for our distinguished 
coadjutor, as a Mexican journalist would 


clusively with the country tributary to 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, and not 
without some trepidation has he turned 
his pony’s head in the direction of the 
rugged plains of Chihuahua, with the 
snow- mantled peaks of the Sierre Madre 
gleaming white in the morning sun. 





SEND Sports AFIELD for a year to that 
absent friend, including the September, 
October and November numbers free. 
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The recent Sea Girt meet was certainly the 
greatest and most interesting of any that has 
been held in the United States. One lesson that 
has been well impressed on the minds of all 
riflemen by this meeting is, that Krag barrels 
wear out rapidly when using the hard metal 
covered bullet. I was ‘especially interested in 
this line, and went to the meet, fully prepared 
to measure all barrels that were brought to 
me. I was tented with Dr. W. G. Hudson and 
John Taylor Humphrey, and our tent was filled 
nearly all the time by interested shooters, 
even until midnight. We have a record of up- 
wards of 300 barrels that were measured, some 
from nearly every State in the Union, and the 
greater number of them measured above 
.309.5 inches and some as high as .313.5. You 
can easily imagine what the results would be 
when shooting at 1,000 yds. with such a barrel, 
when using a bullet measuring the standard 
size of .308. Some of them did very good work 
at the shorter ranges, but were’ out of it at 
the long distances. Some who were fortunate 
enough to get a different rifle, after their visit 
to our tent, stated that our measurements con- 
firmed their suspicions and accounted for the 
poor work that they were doing at the long 
ranges. It was very noticeable that men from 
certain States, especially the Southern States, 
were not as well posted as were the men from 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and Ohio, who have been intensely in- 
terested in national marksmanship for a great- 
er length of time. It was seldom a rifle was 
found from these States that measured above 
.308.5; they had just been equipped with the 
best they could get. 

It is these exchanges of experiences more 
than anything else that will cause the national 
matches to continue to be held at some one 
large range, rather than to divide the meets 
under various departments, as East, West, 
North and South; in this way they might tend 
to become sectional, and sectional strife would 
not be to the best advantage of the whole. 

Some idea may be had of the keen interest 
taken by shooters with regard to worn-out bar- 
rels, when I say that no less than 225 signa- 
tures were attached in one day to the petition 
fermulated by Dr. Hudson, which was ad- 
dressed to the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, requesting the right for 
individuals to purchase new barrels from pri- 
vate manufacturers and to have them 
viewed and stamped by Government officials, 
which would permit of the use of them in all 
national matches. Signatures of officials of va- 


rious grades and the names of many officers of 
the regular Army will be found on this peti- 
tion. 

Capt. Corwin, Insp. Rifle Practice of the 7ist 
Regt. N. Y. N. G., volunteered the statement 
that the 71st Regt. had used many thousands of 
the Ideal bullets No. 308,284 with 23 gers. of L. & 
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R. Lightning: powder this spring for their 
shorter ranges and that next year they expect- 
ed to use them for all practice work up to 600 
yds. It is the rapid-fire and skirmish work 
that heats up and wears out the barrel most. 
Many States have used these bullets quite ex- 
tensively this spring and they are universally 
expecting to increase their use next season. 
The practicability of this reloaded ammunition 
and its economy are both well known. Its 
use well proves the old adage, so far as the 
worn-out barrels are concerned: An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure. 
This feature of reloading the empty shells 
with the soft metal bullet is, to say the least, 
worthy the attention of those who have not 
tried it. 

It is right here where the hand-loading out- 
fits in the armories get in their work. Those 
having these implements can make their own 
ammunition as perfect as it is possible to be 
made; they can sélect the shells and be espe- 
cially careful in preparing them; the bullets 
may be selected as to weight and uniformity 
in size, and, lastly, each charge of powder can 
be weighed ‘and the whole assembled with an 
Armory loading press. Such ammunition load- 
ed by the individual at home or by the organi- 
zation at the armories, or loaded at the fac- 
tories for special match purposes, is superior to 
the regular machine-made product wherever it 
is made, and those who are accustomed to load- 
ing their own know this well: that for any of 
the matches where they are privileged to use 
any. ammunition, the special carefully hand- 
loaded cartridges are used. Those who expect 
to line up with the winners must do as the 
winners do. 

Much hard,’ steady work has been done by all 
the U. S. Service teams for the past few 
years to wrest the Championship from _ the 
New York militia. Glory has at last crowned 
the Army team, which this year stands 60 
points above the U. S. Cavalry. (who were 2d, 
with Massachusetts 3d). It is fitting that the 
regular Service men should win. Their entire 
business is supposed to be shooting; they are 
now at the top, after a hard fight, and they 
will have to continue to fight hard to retain 
the position. Our State militia is surely com- 
posed of superior military material. Honor is 
due Lt. Townsend Whelen who coached the 
Army team. The result of his arduous labors 
was shown in the victory won. The latest 
book, “Suggestions to Military Riflemen,” is 
written by Lt. Whelen. This work is of real 
value to all military shooters, and I am pleased 
to recommend it to them. Whether the sale of 
the book will help the lieutenant, is not to the 
point. I know every soldier in the regular or 
state military service will be helped by reading 
it, if the soldier desires to know how to shoot 
his rifle, whether it be a Krag or a New 
Springfield. 


New Haven, Conn. JoHN H. Bartow. 














‘luggage to the old camp. 


A NORTH WOODS FISHING TRIP. 


A NORTH WOODS FISHING TRIP. 





Last August a few of us fishermen decided 
that the only thing that we could do to keep 
healthy and strong was to get up into the tim- 
ber country and fish and loaf for a few days. 
Doc and Jean started out and the rest of us 
were to join them as we could get away. The 
boys loaded up and departed north to a point 
where Wes met them with a rig and took the 
After dinner, they 
put their rods together and started out to get 
a few fish for supper. The fish did not bite 
very well, as they only picked up a few, which 
they had for supper, leaving 3 for breakfast. 
Next morning they struck the best fishing of 
the trip, catching their baskets full in a few 
hours and returning to camp by 10 a m.— 
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such an extent that we all realized we would 
have to get busy if we wanted a few to take 
home. 

The following morning we set out early— 
Bill and Wes going below and our party above 
camp. We had pretty fair luck, in spite of the 
heavy rain the night before, and so did Bill 
and Wes. Bill says Wes got hold of a big one 
that broke his line and they certainly brought 
back the finest fish of the trip—great, big fel- 
lows. As the next day was to be our last on 
the stream, we were up bright and early and 
started out, three down and three up; but the 
fishing was poor—none of us getting anything 
to talk about except an appetite. When we 
got back to camp it was pretty hard work to 
break away, but it had to be done. We divided 
the fish and salted them, as we had no ice, and 














A NORTH WOODS FISHING 





TRIP.—In Good Trout Country. 





leaving the stream at its-best. I well know 
the strong temptation to catch “just a few 
more,” when the fish are ravenous for your 
flies, but, being true sportsmen, they quit when 
they had all they needed. 

Bill was to get in by noon the next day, so 
the boys did not go out but loafed around 
camp until he arrived and then the three to- 
gether with the driver waded into trout and 
certainly made a very large hole in the visible 
supply. After dinner they took Bill down, 
with the idea of allowing him to pry out a 
few trout with his cane pole and Bill got wise 
to the game. He put on a small spinner and a 
piece of chub and landed the biggest fish for 
the three days—and then some. Wes and I 
hit camp that night, bringing our appetites 
with us, and the trout supply was lowered to 


as the boys were lined up on coming in I 
caught a picture of them in their war clothes. 
Doc is in undress uniform and I doubt if his 
patients would know him. Bill says his folks 
will surely recognize him, as they take Sports 
AFIELD, and the rest certainly can’t get out. 
We are all promising ourselves that we will go 
again and hope next year to have as pleasant 
a trip as this one. 


Green Bay, Wis. A. G. HoLMEs. 


a 


F. H. Recror .of Parker, So. Dak., writes: 
“Can you kindly give me the address of a few 
responsible breeders of Chesapeake Bay dogs? 
I have watched the columns of SporTs AFIELD a 
long time for same, but have found nothing. 
What I want is a pup, and from a good strain.” 
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“Big Bill” Sherwin threw away the unburned 
half of a cigar that I had given him fresh and 
new from the last box in the tent, and, leaning 
back lazily against the high-cut stump at the 
foot of which he had ensconced himself, filled 
his capacious pipe with three-quarters of an 
ounce of Cavendish, and was soon inhaling the 
poisonous alkaloid into his system with a 
supreme disregard of consequences. Perhaps 
because I was in this particular a fellow sin- 
ner, Big Bill, who knew every foot of land in 
Northern New England and Canada, grew lo- 
quacious. He even volunteered to tell me a 
tale of those early days, when, forty years be- 
fore, he and his partner “Bull” Rivers had met 
with a series of hunting adventures, the recital 
of which outrivalled those of the voluble Baron 
Munchhausen, who was, after all, but a sort of 
ends-justify-the-means believer in good enter- 
tainment. Of this sort, too, was Big Bill, and 
of the same sort had been in his day—before 
the Spirit of the Falls had seized and swept 
him to his doom on the foam-reeking, black 
rocks of the Musquondah—the great-hearted 
Rivers, surnamed, on account of power of lung 
and muscle, the “Bull.” 

“Luck huntin’?” inquired Big Bill carelessly. 
“Oh, yes, Bull an’ I hed stacks o’ luck thetaway. 
In the fall o’ ’76 we agreed to strixe north’ard 
together, lines, traps an’ guns. Strike north’ard 
we did, landin’ in a watery locality in Canada 
Named arter a super-ran-ew-ated individual 
called Komondah for short, though what the 
long was we never hearn any one say. Komon- 
dah was a disappointed lookin’ region. It had 
expected at one time to get the Georgian Bay 
Branch o’ the Pacific Railway line, purty much 

“ike a child calkilates on the pot o’ gold at the 
rainbow’s end. 

“Bull an’ I come there jes’ in time to hear 
*bout the birth o’ the firs’ white bay-bee. Them 
tarnal heathens—out o’ pure contrariness—up 
an’ named it George Timothy Blair Pardee Ko- 
mondah Pringle Poddleford, this bein’ arter the 
hull population, which consisted o’ three souls 
an’ one woman—the last bein’ the mother 0’ 
George Etcetera as aforesaid. 

“Me an’ Bull made our shelter with: spruce 
’n’ hemlock limbs near the rie-pair-e-an section 
of a stream what flows first clear an’ then 
muddy, as if ’twas continerly sickenin’ at its 
own name—Maganetawan; but there wa’n’t no 
better place to shoot deer or partridge, ketch 
bass or trout, an’ live promiscuous on duck, 
canned beans, pork, tea an’ crackers than taoat 
same Maganetawan. 

“We were fully six miles up the stream, 
which empties into Lake Nipissing, an’ were 
enjoyin’ life up to the nozzle, when the skies 
grew black an’ snow began to fall. Three feet 
comes down in thirty-six hours, an’ then it 
clears up bright; fair an’ breezeless ‘Tell ye 
what,’ says Bull, ‘ain’t no better time than now 
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for a good-sized buck or bear—don’ care which!” 
Bull licked his mustache hopefully, an’ squinted 
along his rifle barrel like he was short-sighted. 
*You’re right!’ I yips, jes’ as eager—so out we 
goes. 

“We trailed through thet forest primeval in 
great shape. Bull took one side o’ the slash 
an’ I the other. Pickin’ up the spoor of 2 
buck was as easy as forgittin’ neighbors in 
Komondah, where there wa’n’t any. In half 
an hour we caught sight of our critter standin’ 
on the bank of a stream about three mile above 
our camp. I fires, an’ Bull runs up to cut 
Mister Buck’s throat. A cub bear rises in 
Bull’s path, an’ I fires again, Bull havin’ 
dropped his rifle when he started to run for 
the kickin’ animile what I’d saliwinged. 

“Tt wasn’t more’n a second later the she-bear 
showed up, mad as a man witnessin’ the de- 
gradin’ spectacle o’ four nines beatin’ a ful? 
house with $47.75 in the pot. I picked up Bull’s 
rifle an’ let ’er go. Then we paused to survey 
our slaughter. “Twenty dollars for her hide,” 
says Bull, kicking Marm Bruin and soiling the 
snow with a fresh solution o’ tobaccy juice. 
‘How’ll we ever get ’em to camp?’ says I. ‘Bet- 
ter bring the camp up here,’ says Bull, an angel 
smile playing over his unshaved countenance. 

“Whetting my knife on my bootleg, I started 
in skinning the big bear, an’ with the cub an’ 
buck too, we had work enough by nightfall. 
We was so tired that we jes’ rolled up in the 
green skins—having brought with us no other 
covering—an’ was soon wrapped in the arms 0” 
Morfus. 

“When I woke up I felt sort o’ wet an’ un- 
comfable. I reached over an’ nudged Bull. 
We wag both steaming like a pot o’ maple sap, 
an’ the rays o’ the sun was pouring down extra 
hot. We was in our old camp—the one we hed 
left when we sot out arter game in the morn- 
ing o’ the day previous. At my feet was the 
dressed she-bear an’ Bull’s legs was pinned 
down by the weight o’ the big. buck. The bloody 
neck o’ thet air cub was pressing itself insidi- 
ously into Bull’s left ear. He sot up with 2 
yell an’ looked around, his eyes meanwhile 
bulging out o’ their sockets like to bu’st. ‘Wot 
?” he gasped, but could git no further. 
‘Bull,’ says I gently, ‘don’t the Good Book tell 
ye not to cuss in vain?’ 

“Bull’s eyes only bulged out the further, an’ 
his mouth ejaculated sounds that could only be 
likened to the preliminary scratchings of 2 
graphophone. The sitiwation had come to me 
jest afore Bull yelled. I sot in to explanify. 
‘Thar’s been a freshet in the night,’ says I. 
‘We slept so sound we didn’t wake up when 
the playful waters o’ the Maganetawan rose an’ 
embraced you an’ myself an’ the she-bear an’ 
the cub an’ the buck an’ the green pelts which 
encircle us more or less, an’ deposited us three 
miles down-stream in this identical spot of 
spots! !’ 

“ ‘Jest three miles?’ says Bull, his face clear- 
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ing as he brushed the decapitated cub to the 
rear. ‘But,’ he added, ‘it’s lucky we slept with 
them rifles in our arms.’ 

“We allus was considered lucky,’ I retali- 
ated. 

“ “So we was!’ retorted Bull cheerfully.” 


* * x * * * * 


The guide’s story ended. “Big Bill” Sher- 
win knocked the ashes from his pipe by tapping 
it violently against the high-cut, fire-charred 
stump. A sudden shift of the wind choked us 
with the pungent smoke of fresh spruce boughs. 
While we were coughing at the unkind on- 
slaught, I managed to remark that I hoped the 
days of such freshets were no more. “They 
ain’t,” sighed my companion, glancing at the 
sky where no cloud was to be seen. “No sech 
freshet’s on record sence 1876!” 

FRANK H. MELoon. 


bank, she had reared her young from year 
to year and was not deterred by the approach 
of civilization. One day Mr. Wymer cruelly 
shot the splendid bird, and the eaglets, being 
too young to fly, perished in the nest. The 
huge sycamore was ever afterward known as 
“The Old Eagle Tree.” ; 

An old hunter and fisherman of that period 
related that for 50 years with each returning 
spring he heard the piteous screaming of an 
eagle about the river bottoms. He was sure it 
was the faithful mate of the noble bird who 
had reared her young in the Old Eagle Tree. 
Answering the deep yearnings of his lofty 
nature for companionship, he had come per- 
haps from his ewrial home in the Rocky Moun- 
tains to visit the scenes of his early courtship. 
On one of these visits this king of the air was 
also shot. The hunter only inflicted a slight 
wound in one of his wings, and he became a 














A NORTH WOODS FISHING TRIP.—The Outfit Lined up Before the Camera. 





THE OLD EAGLE TREE. 





In the summer of 1843 Jacob Wymer built 
a mill on Skunk River, in what is now Rich- 
land Township, Keokuk County, Iowa. The 
following spring he noticed that an eagle had 
built her nest in one of the tall sycamore trees 
just above the mill site. She had formed a 
triangle in the two spreading branches of the 
huge tree by placing large sized branches as 
long as a fence-rail from limb to limb, and had 
eabled it all fast with grape-vines. On this 
frame-work was laid an abundance of brush 
and netting, until the brooding home was com- 
plete. Here, in this lonely spot on the river 


prisoner. He was exhibited several times at 
the local district fair at Richland, Iowa. After 
a few years of captivity he made his escape 
—sailing far into the clouds beyond the reach 
of sight cr shot. My pioneer friend, who was 
warmly enthusiastic in relating these facts in 
every detail, says that since the majestic flight 
of the eagle from his prison home no imperial 
bird has been seen in that region. Naturalists 
tell us that the eagle invariably selects but one 
companion and has been known to live 100 
years. So the old hunter’s theory of the faith- 
fulness and constancy of this monarch of the 
clouds is doubtless true. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. M. HEDGE. 
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I send you a photo of myself, made a num- 
ber of years ago, at the time I left my home 
in the Kentucky Mountains to avoid becoming 
mixed up in a rather serious feud. I went to 
Oklahoma and finally drifted into the Bighorn 
Valley of Montana, inhabited by the Sioux In- 
dians, where I gained the gratitude of Sitting 
Bull by doing him a great favor. I remained 
with these Indians so long that I could come 
and go at will, unmolested, and they seemed to 








THE 


AUTHOR IN COWBOY COSTUME. 





regard me as one of their number. I was in 
one of their lower villages when Gen. Custer 
and his men met their death at the hands of 
these savages and witnessed the fight, from 
the first volley fire until the fall of the last 
trooper. The story of this sad affair has been 
told many times; but the details have never 
been correctly given, as not a single one of 
Custer’s men escaped the scalping knife of the 
enraged Sioux, and each account of the battle, 
as told by different Indians, differs in many 
essential points. From my position on a bluff 
near where the fight occurred, I saw the 
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troopers, far down the trail, advancing to what 
I knew was certain destruction; but if I had 
warned them or even attempted such a thing, 
my life would have paid the penalty. 
Petersburg, Tenn. J. W. DRANE. 
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Parte Ree 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

HAVE you ever been wet clear through to 
the skin, wanted a smoke or needed a fire and 
found that the bottle in which you carried your 
matches was broken or the cork had worked 
out and the contents worse than useless? The 
Marble waterproof match safe is neither an ex- 
periment nor a delusive snare. It is right 
there with the goods just when they are 
needed, bidding defianee to the wettest wet 
that ever happened. 

7 * * 

GAME WARDEN HARBAUGH has returned from 
Orofino, Idaho, east of Spokane, where he 
stocked a 15-acre lake belonging to Dow Sny- 
der with 15,000 black bass, taken from the 
slough near the Lewiston water works. Sny- 
der is one of several farmers in that section 
who are duilding up fish preserves. There are 
a number of lakes there which farmers are 
stocking with fish and guarding, so that in a 
couple of years they may derive a revenue by 
issuing fishing permits. 

* - * 

Weritine from his delightful resort, the Hotel 
Woodbound, at Magnolia Springs, Baldwin 
County, Alabama, Proprietor Walker informs us 
that the recent Gulf hurricane did comparative- 
ly little damage, so that everything will be in 
applepie order down there by the time this issue 
reaches the Sports Afield Family. With its fine 
climate, healthful drinking waters and un- 
equalled fishing, shooting and boating, Magnolia 
Springs can justly claim te be one of the pleas- 
antest sections in all the Sunny South for the 
Northern visitor, be he sportsman or health 
seeker. Mention Sports AFIELD and write for 
the Hotel Woodbound’s booklet, special rates, 
etc. 

* * 7. 

“THE Door UNBOLTED,” is the title of a new 
booklet which the Postum people have just pub- 
lished as a sort of Christmas greeting to their 
hosts of friends in all parts of the world. Typo- 
graphically, the work is a gem of the first order, 
and its text clearly sets forth the admirable 
methods employed in the manufacture of Post- 
um and Grape Nuts. From the smallest begin- 
nings—in a barn, a dozen of years ago—the 
business founded and still directed by C. W. 
Post has grown and grown, until today its 
various buildings cover a space of ten acres. In 
fact, “The Door Unbolted,” is the next best 
thing to making a personal visit to the Postum 
plant, and a free copy will be gladly mailed you 
by mentioning Sports AFIELD and addressing 
Dept. 4, Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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SCOTT GREENER LANG PURDEY 
Ponnad Wek eiaie Fine Guns 


OTHER GUNS TAKEN 

IN TRADE. fas oe Cngetnans 
cist of Second-hand 
Guns. 


a@- Bend 6 cents 
in stamps for cat- 
alogue with fuil 
illustrations and 
our list of 
Second-hand 
Guns. 


All the American makes: 


Parker, Remington, Ithaca, 
Fox, Davis, Smith, Lefever 


at lowest manufacturers’ prices. 


25 Hotchkiss Five-shot Long-range Repeating Rifles; .45-70 calibre; made by Winchester Arms * 
Co.; new condition. Former list price, $25.00. $7.50. 

At present time on hand: 50 Standard American-make Hammerless Double Guns ; top lever ; 
12-gauge ; entirely new. Price reduced to $15.00. These are Bargains! 

For two years in succession (1905 and 1906), three times in five years, and on six occasions in all, the cele- 
brated guns of W. & CO. Scott & Son have won the GRAND PRIX DE MONTE CARLO. No gun genuine 
unless with full name of W. & O. Bcott & Son. We have a full assortment of these noted guns now in stock; 
all grades and sizes; 10, 12, 16 and 20 bores; some very light weights, also trap guns. 

Our Specialty: IMPORTED SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, 
Of Finest Quality—For Duck Shooting—Perfect Protection from Cold. Send for circulars. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 





{n writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





WiLtiAM Reap & Sons, 107 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.—a firm whose name is a synonym 
for honorable dealing in the fire-arms trade—of- 
fer some interesting bargains in the advertising 
dept. of the present issue. The Hotchkiss five- 
shot repeating rifle—here illustrated and which 
was formerly listed at $25—they now offer for 
$7.50. These rifles were made for the Govern- 
ment by the Winchester Arms Co., for sharp- 
shooters’ use; they are wonderfully accurate, 
simple in construction, take five shots in maga- 
zine and the name of the Winchester Arms Co. 


AFIELD. 


rious parts of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
The rabbits were driven to the point of the 
island, at the water’s edge, where they were 
knocked over by the hunters armed with shot- 
guns. Dr. Blalock, owner of the island, was 
the host, meeting his guests at Coyote, Ore., 
and taking them to the island in his private 
yacht. Mounted drivers were provided for the 
huntsmen, who had a day of ideal sport. 


z*» * 


In the use of a single or double gun speedier 
work is obtainable where the gunner is 
equipped with a Pooler belt, holding the car- 






is on every rifle. This Hotchkiss rifle is an ex- 
cellent hunting or target arm and it is sighted 
to 1,400 yards. The 50 American-made hammer- 
less double guns are also, each and every one of 
them, rare bargains. These guns are the old 
reliable Forehand Hammerless (now made by 
the Hopkins & Allen Co.). They won a reputa- 
tion years ago as reliable, A No. 1 guns and are 
made for either nitro or black powder. The 
stock is of imported walnut, with full pistol 
grip and rubber cap and butt plate; matted ex- 
tension rib; with wedge-fast bolt, and, in fact, 








THE FOREHAND HAMMERLESS DOUBLE GUN, 





everything that should accompany a first-class 
gun. While they last, the Messrs. Read will let 
them go at $15.00. 
* a 

Have you ever provided yourself with a 
jointed cleaning rod for the pet rifle? Fine 
thing in theory but rather shaky in the joints 
after much use—you’d rather pin your faith 
to the home-made article without joints, eh? 
Look at the illustration of the Marble jointed 
rifle cleaning rod in the Marble catalog, and 
see the difference between it and the ordinary 
kind. Then try one and see for yourself how 
a convenience and luxury can be also a prac- 
tical utility. 


ca * + 


More than 500 rabbits were, recently killed 
during the one day drive on Blalock Island in 
the Columbia River by sportsmen from va- 


THE FAMOUS HOTCHKISS FIVE-SHOT LONG-RANGE 


REPEATING RIFLE, 


tridges in steel clasps convenient to the hand 
and removable at a touch. Fumbling for a 
shell in the pouch or pocket requires time, 
and frequently seconds are of value. These 
belts have also game carrier attachments, to- 
gether with a shoulder-strap—removing the 
weight of ammunition and game from the waist 
and hips. Circulars are furnished by R. H. 
Pooler, Serena, Ill., who will send upon receipt 
of 10c. a sample of the Pooler cartridge holder. 


———————— @_————____—. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





BraM STOKER’s “Personal Reminiscences of 
Henry Irving” was recently reviewed by St. 
Clair McKelway, the distinguished editor of the 
Brooklyr Eagle—one of Irving’s closest friends. 
Mr. McKelway was frankly an ardent admirer 
of Henry Irving. It is therefore significant that 
he finds almost nothing to criticize- in Mr. 
Stoker’s Reminiscences, and goes so far even as 
to say: “Had Henry Irving himself written his 
own reminiscences, the result might have been 
more interesting than these volumes now are. 
But even that is doubtful.” 


* * * 


THE latest volume in the Macmillan series of 
books illustrated in color, is “Northern Spain,” 
painted and described by Edgar T. A. Wigram. 
The book is the result, not of a single trip but 
of four successive tours. The illustrations num- 
ber nearly 100 and are admirably reproduced. 


* * # 


DubDLEY Kipp, author of “The Essential Kafir,” 
has made a study of Kafir children in a book 
called “Savage Childhood,” just published by 
The Macmillan Company. Mr. Kidd has here 
opened up one of the most interesting sides of 
ethnographical study. The fascination of the 
author’s account of the work and play, the 
stories and customs, of the little African chil- 
dren is enhanced by a large number of admi- 
rable photographs. 
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& Just what he’s been ardently wishing for 
—One of those celebrated STEVENS FIREARMS that have instructed 
and delighted generations of wide-awake Boys the world over. 


m@ They Hit the Bull’s-Eye as an Xmas Gift for Man or Boy. 
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Beautiful hanger will be forwarded for six cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Writtne from Grant’s Pass, Ore., Dennis H. 
Stovall says: “Our party just returned from 
a short deer hunt. We got six deer in two 
days. There are lots of deer here now, as 
our season closed on Oct. 31st.” 

a & e 

THE large business of the Detroit Auto-Ma- 
rine Engine Co., together with all its interests, 
trade-mark and good-will, has been acquired by 
the Ferro Machine and Foundry Co. of Cleve- 
land, who, with the largest plant in the country 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of ma- 
rine engines, will shortly place upon the mar- 
ket an auto-marine engine of distinguished 
merit and quality—an engine that will be made 
of the best material throughout and which will 
be built entirely, from blue-print to finished en- 
gine, in one factory. It will be marketed under 
the trade name of the Ferro Auto-Marine En- 
gine. . 

s s 

Owrne to the popularity of its goods, the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Co. of Akron, O., has 
been compelled to erect another large addition 
to its factory—thus almost doubling its last 
year’s capacity. Beginning Jan’y 1, some 400 
people will be regularly employed in the Enter- 
prise works, where improvement in all branches 
seems to be the order of the day. An interesting 
section of the new Enterprise catalogue is de- 
voted to Pflueger’s artificial flies—the most pop- 
ular patterns, suitable for trout and bass, being 
fully illustrated and described. All sorts of 
spinners and mechanical baits are included in 
the pages of this catalogue, a large section of 
which is devoted to reels, floats, and the innu- 
merable accessories of a complete fishing outfit. 
Anglers and dealers in sporting goods in all 
parts of the world are cordially invited to men- 
tion Sports AFrerp and send for one of these 
interesting “tackle encyclopedias.” 

~ + * 

“THoucH for a number of years residents of 
the State of Chihuahua, in Old Mexico,” writes 
A. W. Ivins of Colonia Juarez, “myself and fam- 
ily have been constant readers of Sports AFIELD. 
Answering your letter, would say that Colonia 
Juarez is not on the Mexican Central Ry., but 
on the line of the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre and 
Pacific—a short line running southwest from 
Ciudad Juarez. Opportunities for business 
here are comparatively limited at present; 
unless one have mining or stock interests he 
can do but little. There are comparatively few 
foreigners, and the Mexicans do little business. 
We are hoping for better times, and with the 
extension of the railroad from its present ter- 
minus at Nueva Casas Grandes to Temosachic, 
where it will connect with the Orient Road 
(Stillwell system), we look for better times. 
We have a fine climate and plenty of game, but 
very little chance to make money; plenty of 
chance to spend it, however. I wish I could of- 
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fer your friends some better inducements to 
come to Mexico, as we need good men, and al- 
ways welcome them.” 


ee 


OUR OZARK LETTER. 
White Oak Farm, Nov. 15, 1906. 

A MONTH ago the great Ozark forests were 
dressed in all the glory of their resplendent 
green, with here and there a blotch of gold 
or brown; the gentle wind played hide-and- 
seek among the trees and murmured to the 
dancing leaves, and the soft October sunlight 
glinted on blade and leaf. On Oct. 9 the first 
frost of the season fell; it was heavy and@ 
severe and was followed by several more 
frosts; in a week the leaves began to curl at 
the edges, and the great green forest was rap- 
idly changing to gold and brown and red. On 
the 26th a strong west wind came up and blew 
unceasingly for 24 hours, bringing down the 
dry and curled foliage in such clouds that the 
air seemed filled with dead leaves and all the 
hollows grew knee-deep with them. 

_ * * 

Tue Ozarks have been coming to the front 
rapidly in the last few years; not only as a 
great fruit, sheep and poultry country, but also 
as a health and summer resort. The Ameri- 
can people have been rather slow in finding 
out that they have an ideal country almost 
in the very centre of the United States. 

< * * 

GAME conditions here are good this year. 
Squirrels, rabbits and quail are abundant; 
wild turkeys and ducks about as usual. State 
Game Warden Rodes sent one of his deputies 
through this country last June. This had the 
desired effect for a time, and then things 
dropped back into the old channel again. The 
natives are no respecters of the game and fish 
law, except when the guardian of the law is 
looking. According to the Missouri game 
law, this is the first day of the open season for 
wild turkeys, the season closing Dec. 31. But, 
according to the Ozark natives, the open season 
for turkeys (as well as all other game) is 
from 1 a. m. Jan’y 1 to 12:59 p.-m. Dec. 31. 
Mr. Rodes, however, is doing all he can to have 
the game laws strictly enforced, and in many 
localities he has done much good work for the 
protection of fish and game. Gradually the 
people are beginning to see the necessity for, 
as well as the wisdom of, these laws. 

* * * 

I am “spotting” the turkey roosts and cal- 
culating on a fine gobbler for my Thanksgiving 
dinner. I heartily agree with our good friend, 
Dr. Fort, on the subject of rabbit hunting. 
The Doctor should come down here, if he 
would like to be in a region where Br’er Rab- 
bit is almost so plentiful that you have to 
“shoo” him out of the way every time you go 
into the woods. Morris RICE. 
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Chuck It! 


If you have been wearing an ugly mask, put it away and let your friends 
enjoy seeing the veal person now and then, at least. A physician describes 
some of the effects of coffee thus: 


“In some cases the skin becomes sallow and more sensitive to cold; 
digestion is impaired; appetite gradually wanes; sleep is obtained with diffi- 
culty and does not refresh the individual; liver and kindred complaints 
occur and a kind of joylessness that throws a dark shade all over God's 
lovely nature.” 


It is easy to lay aside the ‘Coffee face” if well-made 


POSTUM 


is used, instead of ordinary coffee. 


“"“There’s a Reason.” 


Read the book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co , Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Niseccsenintintneraninaunantiiaiiciiiasatsiisiasetengnienmmniljiteiiailiaalt 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SPEAKING of rifle telescopes, it is interesting 
to note that the bull’s-eye, as viewed through 
a Stevens telescope, is simply an image of 
bull’s-eye—not the real bull’s-eye. The 
image is formed at spot where the cross- 
hairs are laid, making the two. coinci- 
dent—both equally distinct. The middle-aged 
or elderly person in using the ordinary sights 
can perhaps see the bull’s-eye distinctly and the 
sights, but not both together, as one or the oth- 
er will blur. If he concentrates his mind on 
the sight of the rifle, the bull’s-eye becomes 
blurred; if he concentrates his mind on the 
bull’s-eye, the sight becomes blurred. This is 
owing to the lack of accommodation which af- 
fects almost every person aged from 40 years 
up. Full data concerning the Stevens telescopes 
will be found in the Special Telescope Catalog 
issued by the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. 7 


* * * 


“A good many friends,” writes Graham 
Burnham of St. Joseph, Mo., “have been writ- 
ing me about coming down to the Territory 
this winter for turkey, deer, quail and duck 
shooting along Little River and Salt Creek. I 
have leased Wyoming Lodge, my hunting bun- 
galow in the Pottawatomie Country, to Fred 
Sheets of Toledo, and can vouch for the splen- 
did service, entertainment and accommodation 
he can give. The country of southeastern 
Oklahoma, bordering on the Seminole and 
Chickasaw, is alive with quail, and deer and 
wild turkey are of easy access. Sheets has 
made up an informal schedule for the coming 
winter in the way of fox and wolf chases and 
possum suppers, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
game spreads, that is going to lure his old 
Ohio, Michigan, Maine and Colorado guests 
down to Oklahoma for good times afield and 
afloat, to say nothing of horse-backing through 
the hills.” 





BRIEF BUT INTERESTING. 





We were making a wagon trip through Wis- 
consin, and had camped for a couple of days 
a little above Afton, on Rock River. One day 
the rest of the party went fishing, while I 
took a stroll with my gun along the bank of 
the stream, looking up into the big oaks for 
an especially “foxy” squirrel that had fooled 
me the day before. At last I espied him, but 
before I came within gun range he skurried 
into a hole in a dead limb. Evidently it was a 
woodpecker’s lodging place, for there did not 
seem to be room for the squirrel; he managed 
to squeeze in, however, all except his tail, 
which remained in full view, sticking out of 
the hole. I sat down under another tree and 
waited nearly an hour for him to come out, 
but he didn’t move; then I did what no true 





AFIELD. 


sportsman would have done and that which I 
am ashamed of to this day. I became irritated 
and impatient, shot at the only part of the 
squirrel in sight, and actually cut his tail clean 
off. It dropped, then caught on a limb; then 
the breeze carried it to another; at last it 
rested in a fork almost within reach from the 
ground. Just as I was about to rise and reach 
for it, I saw what to me was a singular per- 
formance on the part of the squirrel. It came 
out of the hole, and, without any hesitation or 
apparent fear, darted from one branch to an- 
other down to where its tail was lodged, and 
then, seizing the tail, carried it in its mouth 
into the hole from which it came. I waited 
for nearly another hour for further develop- 
ments, but he didn’t appear again. Query: 
What did he do with the tail after he got it 
back? 


It was a very hot day in August at Lake 
Waubesa, Wis., and we were fishing. We had 
been out for three hours, and hadn’t even a 
strike. My! But it was hot! And not a ripple 
on the water. We had given up all hope of 
landing a fish and were merely floating in 
shallow water near the shore, when we heard 
a splash at the side of the boat, then another 
a few feet away; soon after which we saw a 
large dogfish chasing what later we found to 
be a catfish (“silver cat’). They were in full 
view for, I should say, fully three minutes, 
both being near the surface of the clear water. 
As the catfish came close to the boat it evi- 
dently saw us, for it stopped and, turning, 
swam directly towards its pursuer. Then hap- 
pened whaj surprised me. The dogfish leaped 
out of the water and barked twice distinctly. 
Its bark sounded just like that of a half-grown 
puppy. When it barked the catfish seemed to 
curl itself into a kind of ball, and, facing the 
other, it spit at it two or three times, its head 
during the time being above the water. The 
dogfish then turned tail and swam away. I 
made a dive for the catfish with the landing 
net and was lucky enough to get it. It weighed 
over 6 lbs. When I dressed it; I found in its 
stomach a full-grown sparrow with all its 
feathers on. The latter can be vouched for by 
a number of innocent bystanders. 

Rockford, Ill. Pau. F. SCHUSTER. 





[These are certainly two very interesting hap- 
penings, and we should be pleased to hear how our 
readers regard them. It is an old story that the 
owners of the New Bedford whaler, Susan Hay, were 
forced to re-christen the ship, because it was con- 
tinually surrounded by schools of horse mackerel— 
doubtless attracted by the name painted on the 
stern. Mr. Schuster’s query, appended to the first 
paragraph, is difficult to answer with positiveness. 
The squirrel’s possession of its tail possibly carried 


with it certain advantages, as, for instance: In 
time of impending danger he could take to the 
“brush”; moreover, at social gatherings, no gar- 


rulous old gray could boast that he had Brother 
Bob “stumped” for an interesting tale.] 








. 
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VICTORY! 


You can’t miss them with a 


SMITH. 
Mention Sports Afield 
and send for Art 
ogue. 








The SMITH GUN won the Grand 
American Handicap 1902 and 1906. 
The SMITH AUTOMATIC EJECTOR, 
fitted with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER, 
won the Grand Eastern Handicap in 
Philadelphia. 













“The Harder it Blows—the Brighter it Glows’” 
THE 


Matchless (,2ii.) 
Cigar Lighter 


Lights cigar, cigarett Two-thirds 
wal tes enpeiae, et 
pipe anywhere, a with side re- 
any time—in wind, show- 
Tain or snow ing f, Mon = 
—on land or ‘ght ciger ni 
sea. ct avelit or 
pipe. 
The 
, Matchless mena 
The most : E . Cigar Ci a 
popular fish- f Lighter viger 
rods maaufactured. For i\\ - Lighter 
nearly 20 years why 3, we 
stood eve th " a \' Fits the vest 
kinds of fis fog! in all E . \ ¢ : pocket like a Is a necessity 
of the world. They are so op match box. Is to the smok- 
ting that we have increased M% C8, } always ready er, oy 
the guaran- 66 BRISTOL ae Wi Bs and never the Automo- 
tee of every WX . fails to work. bilist, Yachts- 
Rod to THREE YEARS; asolid Mt. ¢ 2 F It’s guaran- man, Golfer 
— of our thorough faith in Se ‘7, teed for two or Sports- 
by geatlty. See that our name Z ne years, mal. 
rade mark is stamped on Z om 
the ree — of the handle—then Your dealer has (or can get) ‘The Matchless 
Suawae. Lighter. » If he won’t, we will mail you one d, 
Send for beautiful Catalogue show- with instructions for use and our two year guarantee, 
ing Rods for all fishing and our . on receipt of price—50 cents. Illustrated and descrip- 
Combination Reel and Handle, 


which is an excellent feature. tive circulars on application. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 
82 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. - : 16 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! TRADERS! 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper is an up-to-date illustrated monthly magazine. It tells 
WHERE to go for game, tur, feather, fish, etc., and HOW to get them. The December 
number contains 200 pages; price 10 cents. Yearly subscription, $1.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER — Send $1.00 before Dec. 20th, mentioning Sports AFIELD, 
avd get 13 months. 


"€% A. R. HARDING PUB. CO.. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


All Natural History Specimens—such as Birds, Ani- 
mals, Fishes, Snakes, Game Heads, etc.—mounted true 
to Nature. Skins Tanned and Fur Rugs made to order. 


Deer Heads a Specialty. Over 35 Years’ Experi- 
ence. Formerly with Fred Kaempfer of Chicago. 


TAXI DERMISTS A. F. PENDL & SON, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
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The New Remington Autoloading Rifle 















(BROWNING’S PATENT.) 


.35 Calibre High-power; Smokeless Powder; Bullet, 200-grains; 
velocity, 2,000 feet per second. 


“Big enough for the biggest game.” The Fast 
Shooting, Hard Hitting Modern Sporting Rifle. 


Send for our 150-page Illustrated Catalogue. It is free. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, - - £Ogden, Utah. 


SPORTSMAN or TOURIST!|FQX TRAPPING 


Remember that the A Book of Instructions, telling how 
° to Trap, Snare, Poison and Shoot. 


Southern Railway| "iii 












Contains about 50 illustra- 
tions and = 
en 














is divided into 
Chapters as follows: 


I, General Information. 


in connection with the 


Queen and Crescent Route 











VI 
VIII. Trai 
TX. ie ter Gres 


x. wees and Grey 


“ 
wi 
am 


is the popular line from the North 
and Northwest to 


ods. 
XV. Fredand ne Old 
Trappe 
XVI. Experienced Trapper 


facilities. To tickets, going and returning same 
route, or going one route and returning another, now 
on sale at Low Rates. 


Consult your best interests by writing for rates sear ee a Reais te Fox. | 





Florida. and the South ||} mage Sm 
ne ‘| XIII, Teapemes ‘apper’s 
Pullman rs and dining cars; excellent train i Method. 
| XIV. Many Good Meth 
= | 


and literature to XIX. A Shrewd Fox. XXII. Steel Traps. 
J.C. Beam, Jr., A.G.P.A., J. S. McCullough, N.W.P.A., Cloth Bound. Price, 60 cts.—Postpaid. 
St. Louis, Mo, 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
S. H. Hardwick, P.T.M., W.H. Tayloe, G.P.A., SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














° AUTOMATIC MH 
arpDieS riexisce soinr REAP Ol * 

The man who knows uses this sight ; because : 

When not locked down, a simple spring in the QQQR@err it waa 
hinge joint instantly brings it into proper position, ww 
should it be struck on front or back. Disc No, 2(attached to stem). DiscNo,L 

It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. _3ot® <iscs furnished with each Marble Sight. 

= The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from 
turning and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 
Interchangeable discs allow change of aperture at will. The screw in bot- 
tom of stem makes point-blank adjustment easy. 
This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether 
or not rifle has pistol-grip stock and give calibre and model. Ask your dealer first. Price, only $3.00. 
Front sights and gun rods and cleaners described in new 56-page free catalog ** B.’’ 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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H&R 


_ ann _ 8 | Greatest Revolver 


NO POSSIBILITY of Mey 
Accidental Discharge 


IF IT’S AN 


H & R Police Premier 
| | 
T HAS MORE ADVANTAGES than any revolver of other makes costing 
double the money. The SAFETY HAMMER cannot catch on the clothing, 
making it possible to safely draw and discharge this weapon more rapidly 
~-'than any other hammer revolver. THE INDEPENDENT CYLINDER 


STOP is found only on other makes costing twice as much, AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR makes rapid reloading easy. 


Finest Finish; Light Weight; 
Perfect Accuracy; Great Power 


c= 
As effective for home or pocket as any $15 revolver, and absolutely safe. There’s no other revolver 
‘just as good”’ at anywhere near the price. 
32 Caliber, 5 shot, 3 inch barrel, weight 12 0z.; or 22 Caliber, 7 shot, 3 inch barrel, 13 oz., nickel finish, 
$5.00. Our catalog tells about our full line of Revolvers and Single Guns, and contains valuable informa- 
tion. Sent on request. If not found at your dealer's, we will ship on receipt of price, carriage paid. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 235 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 




























The Greatest Thing Out! 
FREE 


For Three New Subscriptions. 


This HANDY POCKET KNIFE TOOL KIT 
will be sent FREE to 
any one sending Three 
Yearly Subscriptions to 
the Western Sportsman. 

Every one has use for 

a Knife, Reamer, File, 

‘§ Saw, Chisel, or Screw- 

4 driver. This knife is 





)] very practical and is - a. 
aj small enough so that 


a awe Why Not Get Your 

<A ube aiming. Summer Cottage NOW? 
boating, teaming or 
driving ; whether in the not have to wait your turn when Summer-Cottage 


It means you will get one at a low price, and 


rv shop, factory, office, tore ft until you want 1t shipped, or you nu have 
——( onan warehouse, on the it delivered as soon as po 
arm or around the Remember that Premiers are the best houses 
house. A handy set. Strong and durable; bailt. |The y are. ertiatios as well se ins i Portable 
; : as W ‘ 
Sovecie. Sen wit Sah dna bess@tag out. third the price of a permanent structure, 
Address : Send for Catalog No. 8-31. 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN CO., The Chas. H. Manley Co., Inc., 
713 D. Union Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba. Premier Mig. Works, St. Johns, Mich. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Pooler’s rien Shot Cartridge Belt and Game Carrier. 


KA i lete 
ral wz anny 4 


This belt is neat, handsome and well made. Will last any sports- 
man a lifetime. A Splendid Christmas Present. 





R. H. POOLER, Manufacturer, - 


ustable at both ends and can pT mye waist. 
Holds 28 to 30 cartridges (either 10, 12 or 16-gauge shells); either crimped 
paper shells or brass shells; holders for brass shells have wad sup) _ 
ers in, which prevent wads from starting on shot. Can put on bel! 
gg bene as waist measures in inches, for 5 cents oe holder ehove 


The only practical Shot Coststige Holder and Belt in use. My te on 
cannot _— out of this belt. Has 3 inch woven canvas belt, with shoulder 


belt is adjuste 


e hooks, for carrying small game with putes ones ease. The 
be fitted to an 


iy — post-paid to any address, $2.50; cartridge hold- 
cts. 


Serena, Illinois. 





Indian Moccasins. 


Made of co ye oy = embroidered 
h Indian tribe designs. 
= 's M.. 6-11, a Ladies’ and Boy: 
, Youths an isses, 11-1 tf 00, “Ohil: 
dren's (cloth aon 5-10, 
Sent prepaid on 1 receipt o et) price. 
Money reft d if not satisfactory. 
We also 7 ply handsome MOCCA- 
SIN SLIPPERS; same material, sizes 
and prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com- 
fortable home fuot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 












Hotel Woodbound 


Magnolia Springs, 
Baldwin Co., 
ALABAMA. 


A beautitul Winter Resort. Fishing 
and Hunting. Send for Beoklet. 
JOHN WALKER, prop., or 


Geo. W. Garside, 2012 State St., Chicago 
Tel. Calumet 2389. 


RAW FURS Sve Suto 
fg Sopa gh 


A. E. BURKHARDT C15, CINCINNATH OHIO. 











Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


We a'so manufacture - 
ly wee da foods for 

Pup . Cats, Rabbits, 
Pou ~y Pigeons Game, 
Birds, Fish, Send for Cata- 
logue, “* Dog Culture,” — 
contains practical chapters 

the feeding, kenneling rn 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD., 


450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 8S. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1279 Ontario St., gy oOo. 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, 




















ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgua, 
you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps fer the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
eyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 








AMATEUR 


\\ TRAINERS 








The more important lessons are by 

ps hotographs from life. The — at 2S co from 

e selection and eit a of 

dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understandable how to make a a hig oe lish worker— 

ee Gun-chyness, ere ae and OL oe, well yoy aie fo: tlone for do to their om 

as as the directions for kee u n- 

ie ST per fu Sceicrine UpantnGAy esos Rig epane « slaple sytem, whereby any dog canbe 

4 aable, as ins a simple s ereby an can 

forced to from land or water without the use of e collar ‘or while. The book contains so neck valeable in- 

formation that every man who owns a bird dog or shoots n the field should read it. 


| a> 


ons a epee professionals pro- 


the most practical” trea- unce Modern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters an 


Pointers. This book enables the novice to train his own = 
and oan Sie explains the methods qemteged by the fap success- 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


- 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A TOOL KIT FREE 


To any one sending us 3 
yearly subscriptions (your re- 
newal will count as 1) at $1.50 
each, we will send a 


Napanoch 
Pocket Knife 
Tool Kit, 


oa 

postpaid, free of charge. If 
you can send only 2 subscrip- 
tions, add 50 cts. additional in 
cash—making total of $3.50— 
and the tool kit is yours. This 
kit sells for $2.25 and you 


would not part with it for 
twice the amount, if it could 


——ip not be replaced. 


For further particulars see advt. claewhere pa ~~ 
issue. Sample copies for canvassing free, u 
plication to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING ¢ cO., " 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Attention, Sportsmen! 


You want your trophies ‘‘done right,”’ 
so that every one will admire them. : 
will mount game specimen: 
of any kind, as well as rem 
ning skins for rugs, and will 
guarantee that all work from 
my shop will retain its natural 
appearance; also that the 
prices shall be most reasonable 
for quality of work. Send me 
a trial order and you will not 
want any other taxidermist to do 
your work. Price-list mailed to any 
address on receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. 


GUSTAV BODEN, tarsaermiss, 
















355 Monroe Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
ON Your poems may be worth THOUS- 
ANDS OF DOLLARS. Send them to 


WRITERS Yeading “Music, Song and Money.” 


is free. 
HAYES MUSIC COMPAN Y¥, 206 Star Bldg., Chicago. 





SHIP 
«FURS: 


McMillan Fur & Wool Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 



















Sportsmen! 


Hunters! Fisher- 
men! Lovers of 
Nature! The art of 
taxidermy has long been 
kept secret, but we 
Row teach you how to 


Mount 
Birds animais 


art as great as painting and 
eeulpeure, yet an art that every man, 

woman and child can easily jearn.— 
Wonderfully fascinatt Taxider- 
my soon becomes a hobby of business 
men who are lovers of na’ 


Decorate YourDen 


Decorate it with your own trophies of 
the gun and rod as mounted by yourself. 


A few good specimens will pay for ourentire’course 
in saving you the fees of a professional taxidermist. 
Or you can sell your mounted trophies or mount 
specimens for other people. A remarkable profit- 
able occupation or side line—remarkably profitable. 










This school with J. W. Elwood (former ee - 
o_o in Iowa) as its manager, and the countrys aren 

it as director, won the First Grand Prize an eight ro 

Sane for its t taxidermy exhibit at the Portland, 


The fact that we. we © sancnente ly toa Puléouy by corre- 
spondence is shown by hundreds and hundreds of letters 


ual 

photograph of a deer-head mounted after five 
weeks correspondence instructions by on. of 
our students, Dr. Hugo Warner, 1 112 born 
Street, Chicago, Ill. We arantee you satis- 
fuction, or charge no tuitien. 


Write Today 272%o*csisee snd 


of the a ee, magazine, showin, 
pictures eh. os and ame as moun 
correctly hip te ri 


1 


especial . rer ra are now making to a 
number of students. Write today. 


N.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


62 E st., OMAHA, NEB 


9-9-9-9-6-9-9-$-6-6 6664646464646 4664646666646464646666464666666 


CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE Sena, 
Pepsin 
Gum + + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 











All Others are_Imitations. 





4$446464646464446444444445444544545464565 
9OOO66666666666666666666666646 
4444444444444444445444444465454+4 
» ae te th te te te te ie te ee ee 


4-4-4466 64646646464646466464664666666666464660646446666666 
DD bbb bbb Db eal 





















per set for Sho’ 
of barrel. Sen: 


BRADLEY’S ANT Iq 227 5325,23c722¢ Zevolvers, They 
RUST ROPES. No more worrying to, keep your firearms 


ey 50c. for Rifles; 25c. for ga Give gauge and length 
for Geoniow. giving full particulars. 


i ‘5 BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT Makes wing pone Bed 


increased at trap and in field. Price, id, 50 cents. Send for circular. 


Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 












Pipe 
“| Smokers! | : 


the 


45 

mis 

gan “Wadule co 

Black and White me 
or 


Blue and White is the best pipe tobacco on the market. It is impossible to 

make a bette r mixture, The flavor and aroma of this to- 

Soft, Durable Louisene Silk bacco are such that your friends will ask about it, whether 
Extra Length they smell it or smoke it. 

t is made from the choicest selected pure leaf without 


b 
FOU R-IN-HAN DS artificial flavoring of any kind; mixed, one pound at a time, h 


590 
Sheppard Plaid Neckwear 

















by one who knows how. It contains no glycerine (most 


} Each smoking tobaccos do). 
| 45 ; 
C Postpaid Without a Bite or a Regret. 
We Bring the Chicago Market to | specIAL OFFER.—If your dealer doesn’t keep it, 
RR yh hPa ( 
etter- and we mail you a can to try. Smoke a 
. md et one Swans pay ty or two, try it thoroughly; then send = * money pa 
' look at our Catalogue No. the tobacco, whichever you’d rather part with 


a specialty of popula articles tor | 3% 07s. 75 cents. ¥%4 Ib. $1.65. 1 Ib. $3.30 prepaid. 

















men and su! e N and Lowest Prices. 
This sam fr Ay is extended to Mail-Order patrons. Send for booklet: “How to Smoke a Pipe.” 
s 
0 E. Hoffman Company 
Reo Manufacturers 
177 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 179 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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|A Wonderful FREE Offer 


Handsome Durable Suit Case, Whiskey Glass, Corkscrew and 





5 Full Quarts Old Settlers Club Whiskey for $5.00 Fx 3 
This handsome and durable Leather Handle Dress Suit Case, 
regular gentlemen's size, fine brass locks and trimmings, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE s 





with 5 full quarts 10-year old ‘“‘Old Settlers Club 
Whiskey,” securely packed. No marks to show 
contents. All express charges prepaid upon 
receipt of $5.00. When you receive the whiskey 
try it. Put it to any test you like. Show it to your 
physican; if he does not say that it is the purest, 
smoothest, most palatable and best whiskey for medi- 
cinal use that it is possible to obtain or get from any- 
body at three times our price (which is $5.00 for 4 
5 full quarts including Dress Suit Case) box it up 
and'return it, and your money will be returned 
to you at once. This offer is made fora short 
time only in order to add new customers. 
5 For orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mont- |} 


oo, Sone. ee New Mexico, Utah, Oregsa, oat 


THE CHICAGO TABLE SUPPLY 00, 1 1243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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45 Straight Kills at Live Birds. 


Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, shooting 


At Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
30, and shooting through 
tthe entire program for the 
day, Mr. Henderson scored 
45 straight kills without a 
miss. The Parker Gun has 
the shooting qualities nec- 
essary to kill. 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., °° Story. St. Meriden, Conn. 
MINK TRAPPING 


A Book of Instruction—giving 
many Methods of Trapping. 


Contains about 50 illustrations and nearly 200 Wis CON SIN 


pages. Divided into Chapters as follows: 


I, General Information. (E N T RAL 
II. Mink and Their Habits. 
RaILWwAy 


If. Size and Care of Skins. 
Vv. d Lasting Baits. 
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The Parker Gun 


Won the Ken- 
tucky Live Bird 
Cham a gare 
with 25 straight. 






















VIII. Mink Trapping on the 
Prairi €: 


" teobos ene 
. 01 > . 
x Unusual Wasa. Homeseekers’ Tickets 


. Illinois Trapper’s 
Method. ; On Sale 
eehe:  -~redicenie Every Tuesday 
To 





X'V. Manv Methods. 
XV. Salt Set. 
XVI. and Other Sets. 


XVII Po eee North Wisconsin 
ay Boman’ Points 


Plus $2.00 for 
Feyou know tow. After aw hb AL... +i y-~4 One Fare Round Trip 


Limit 21 Days 
Neatly bound in cloth. Price, 60 cts. Sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


City Office—204 So. Clark Street. 
SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


























Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outtfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in al) styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. _Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


Pat. March 10,16. =F, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





a 
PS 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 








mo, 


ne ay pts. 
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AFIELD. 








Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








R SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
COMRADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


R SALE —TRAINED BEAGLES, $10 TO $18; SETTER, 
$20; pointer, $20; puppies, $3.00. BOX 6, Codorus, Pa. 


ANTED.—BLACE-TAIL DEER. GIVE SEX, AGE 
and price. W. B. EWING, Curtis, Ark. 


R SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. FINEST 
specimens; pedigreed. Prices reasonabie. Address, 
CHAS. WEST, 929 Walnut 8t., Racine, Wis. 











PORTSMEN AND TRAPPERS.—WHY NOT HANDLE 
and tan —_— own pelts and hides? My Formulas, 

ethods and Complete Instructions will teach and quabis 
you to do this interesting work. You cannot spoil any pelt 
or hide, and you are certain of a velvet-soft, moth-proof fin- 
ish every time. Don’t experiment, at the expense of valu- 
able skins, with cheap, uncertain acids and similar tans. 
Get the best and be safe. I have letters from satisfied 
customers in many States, also from Canada, to whom I 
can refer you. I wil) teach you to mount and dress animal 
heads and skins into beautiful robes and rugs (with either 
open or closed mouth). You will quickly i this inter- 
esting mal dighly lacrative side business. I positively 
Write for full particulars. During 
this eon a formulas, methods and complete instruc- 
tions are only $3.00. EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist and 
Tanner, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 








bh 


lish bloodhounds, American foxhounds. Send 





F Pm go HAVE “poy GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
a wish to sell or trade, Rothe it quickly 
by wins a SPORTS AFIELD NT AD. Think it over. 





Sully Coun So. Dakota, 20 20 miles from 


ei yi ACRES; SEC, 13, TOWNSHIP 115, 
ifizkearn E. aE MATH 1896 Jackson Boulevard, 





bag am ear oy located in the St. Francis River bot- 
tumber estimated at 110 million feet. 


eee SALE.—18,000 ACRES OF ARKANSAS TIMBER 
oh ALVIN 8. IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 








and Irish setter glish 
a reaches. Teles toe. @ THOROUGHBEED 
LS, Atlantic, Iowa. 


TART A MAIL ORDER dhe way = WE FURNISH 
everything y few dollars Somes. New 


certain; 2 Aaa vom nothing to investigate. 
TLBURN-BIOKB, 858 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
R SALE—FOXHOUND PUPPIES—BLACK AND 
ani from noted hunters. for shipment at 
00 each; satisfaction teed. H. CRANDALL, 
orth, Arenac County, Mich. 
66 4 LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE "—THAT’S THE UNI- 


of k. _ Let mount 
iat oe wor me your 
Btate St., 


8 work and 

— JOHN 2325 

neat 3 Soom ¥ tment 

0, man 

bio fenci rents for One mile from 

Black population. Good schools; Lat - 
loons. Wiil tak sabes por bene. 5B. T. IRBY, Black Rock, Ar 


eee gm tem ENGLISH, GOR- 
ters 

















R SALE.—POINTERS, LEMON AND WHITE; FE- 
males, $-.00 each. Liewellin er, black, white and 
ticked ; ; Gladstone; $20 00. Five months old 


each. New ester shotgun, ise Marlin shotgun, $12. 
Each 12,gauge, takedown. Address, GORDON GRACE, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


R SALE.—APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Mounted bry a duck panels for dining rooms, 

Maliards, $1! per Pirie. single males, $5.00. Teal, 

$9. $9.00 r pair; Yi males ¥ 50 etc. All complete on oak 

sazeh. A. _—- IN, Taxidermists, 622 Racine 
Ave. WE 


Ry den wee ep agg iy 

ers or very. enou or 

sport fs fall." Also have others oo on. Can furnish 
rascals and 








pairs suitable Try one of these rough and 
ou will own an Airedale so long as you 
live. At Culbertson Bristles; fee, 2, $15 CUL- 
BERTSON KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. (Member American 
Kennel Club) 


UILD YOUR OWN BOAT BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM 

of full-size patterns end instructions. Any one can do 

yond work and — boat at 1p regular price. We also furnish 
lete boats—knocked down—ready to put to; 

Bent for free catalog, descri 

frames. Nearly 100 models. 

BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO., Originators of the Pattern Sys- 

tem of Boat Building, 5212 a2 auip St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 





ands, Englise bloodhou ds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and oat 
p for 


stamp illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





BOOK ON 


rw Dog Diseases 


And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 8., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 








BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS 


Handsome in coat, color and form. 

aoe intelligent and affectionate in dispo- 
sition. 

Wonderfully keen and alert in the field. 

The aristocrat of the setter family. 

All of my dogs are werkere-—theceughiy trained 
in the field. 

Several litters of puppies to choose from. 

At stud: Alan of Culbertson ; fee, $15. 


C. P. HUBBARD, - Atlantic, lowa. 


Member American Kennel Club. 





you printed lists of 

bitches © and} Dries, 
es an a 

for sal t all Gon 4 

The hE English 

govter LINGF 

RAGG at stud. He 


times bench winner, 
Send for handsome 
illustrated souvenir 
booklet of this great 


LINGFIELD BRAGG. dog. 


R. S. BARRETT, 


4lI—L. Lemcke Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


° bay 4 

THE ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
NEW. JUST OUT. . 200 PAGES. 
ILLUSTRATED. Handsomest and most practical an- 
gler’s book ever published. Portaite, histories, loca] names, 

etc., etc., of all the marine and inland species; 2,000 fishin 

resorts. Everything about fishes and fishing. Beauti 
half- — —— Special papers by Mr. Charles Bradford, 


THE Ni NASSAU PRESS, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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